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THE ART-JOURNAL, 
In January of the present year (1862), 


COMMENCED AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES, 
Subscribers may, therefore, regard it in the light of 
A NEW WORK, COMMENOING No. l, 
And will by no means find it necessary to obtain any of the previous parts of the publication, 


A New Sznies or Exonavrves was commenced with the January Part—Part I.—such Series consisting of SELECTED PIOTURES 
FROM PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. It is formed exclusively from the Works of British Artists of the existing and includes 
-Uitihata painter of the age and country. It will form, therefore, a Gatrzry or Mopxax Picrunss, 
engraved Best Engravers. , 

The New Sears of the Aat-Jovnnat also contains Engravings from the TURNER GALLERY. 

The work is printed on Guzarty Iurnoven Parxn—a consequence of the Abolition of the Paper Duty,—and will be regarded as 
fine example of Typography. 

Those who have not hitherto been Subscriters to the Ant-Jovnwat, and to whom it becomes more intimately known by the 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, may be assured that every department of the work will 
be conducted with industry, energy, and abundant expenditure, so as to entitle it to the increased patronage it is respectfully hoped will 
be accorded to it by Artists, Amateurs, Art-Manufacturers, and the Pablic generally. 

Although we by no means lay too much stress on the interest the Anr-Jovuwat will receive, during the year 1862, from the 

ATED CATALOGUE OF THE Beek om Exurnrrion, we are justified in calculating upon uns vonduaiog it exceedingly attractive: 


will be, in all respects, a valuable auxiliary to the Art-movement of the : it is scarcel 
cannot be maative; bes i nnd oar Bo think will bo, a means of seotapensing our labours by the greater publicity 


do our utmost in every way to earn and obtain public support, we claim the aid of those who have eo long 
circulation of the Aur ounsax by making it known to all within their reach, who may be guided by their 
to a more detailed Prospectus which accompanied the Part for January. , 


that a Now Series was begun with the 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously accorded, of 

from the Royal Pictures ; of thet sow peslen, thundedinn, eaten volumes ans sow comgleted: while the series containing 

Gallery—begun in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists of six volumes. Either series may be obtained separately, and may 
considered complete, there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes. 


Covers for the Volumes of the Anr-Jovnwat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 


We reply to letter, iring an answer, that be sent i i address; but we pay 2° 
attention to every » requiring , may sent to us with the writer's name and ; 


The Office of the Editor of the Ar-Jovanat is 4, Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, where all Editorial communications 
are to be eddressed. Letters, &c., for the Publishers, should be forwarded to 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. ee ee 


UVntne should be sent to J. 8. Vinruz, 294, City Road ; 26, Ivy Lane, City; ot 4, Lancaster Place, 


Post Office Orders should be made payable to J. 8. Vrarun, 294, City Road. 
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Ga The Proprietors of this Work reserve the right of Translating and Publishing it on the Continent of Europe. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. 


PICTURES OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 


HIS truly magnificent 
gallery, comprising eight 
und representative 
ictures, by two hun- 
dred and fifty leading 
artists, living and de- 
ceased, invites to a cri- 
tical and historic surve 
of the British school. The col- 
lection is made to embrace a 
period of one hundred years, in 
order that we may determine the 
progress made by English Art; it is 
placed in immediate juxtaposition with 
foreign schools, for the purpose of testing the 
comparative position of our native artists, of 
roving their strength, or showing their de- 
ciencies, and thus, with the end of con- 
ducing, through self-examination and a more 
extended knowledge, to the further progress 
and development of our English school. In 
the true spirit of the International Exhibi- 
tion, then, we now write. 
The series fitly commences with Hogarth, 
& painter essentially English both by the 
character of his subjects and in the singular 
independence of his genius. Hogarth, be 
it his boast, was all-sufficient for himself ; 
he owed nothing to the classic—he seems to 
have taken little from Italy; but like an 
honest, homely Englishman, with shrewd 
eye, a firm and ready hand, guided by good 
common sense, he threw himself into the every 
day life of the country and the town; he went 
to the election; he sat in the tavern; and 
then, as a faithful chronicler of what he had 
seen, and heard, and done, he took to his 
studio and painted pictures of English life 
and manners. a ong is the Steele, the 
Addison, and the Swift of his phic Art ; 
he shoots folly as it flies; he enjoys a laugh, 
points a moral. For the wicked he paints a 
tempting picture, and for the wise a heal, 
He might, we think, with advan have 
m more refined; his execution would have 
been better had it been less slovenly ; his 
Compositions more artistic could they have 
en thrown into less disorder. But vice 
veiled was not his line. Balanced composi- 
tion, as found in Ostade ; sh i 
cution, the manner of Teniers, were not his 


tion ;’ yet in ‘The Marriage a la Mode,’ and 
especially in ‘ The Visit to the Quack Doctor,’ 
and ‘The Countess’s Dressing-room,’ he at- 
tains to the finish, the colour, and the skilled 
composition of the best Dutch works. His 
eee power, however, lies in the point 

his incident, and in the progress of his 
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story: never did the current - pictorial nar- 
rative run more transparently; never were 
the ‘tenes: of 0 ikaid' ob’ Gaithicull com- 
for the final catastrophe. us it 
cannot be doubted that, taken for all in oo 
eee is found worthy, in an Internationa 
ibition, of the high position which his 
own countrymen have so long given him. 
On the continent of Europe, in his peculiar 
line, we scarcely know his parallel. In the 
land of his birth he is the ancestor of the 
emphatically English school of Wilkie, Bird, 
Wi , Cruikshank, and others. 

With the leading names of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough we will now approach the 
seem of last century. ynolds and 
ainsborough were rivals during life, and 
they still after death contend for supre- 
macy on the walls of exhibitions. At Man- 
chester a close conflict was maintained be- 
tween these two 
by side, and the competition is here continued 
at South Kensington, still with doubtful 
issue. It will be found, however, that each 
painter possesses sufficient merits at once to 
stand a and yet to take the highest com- 

ionship. The two rivals, indeed, when 
ife’s fitful fever was drawing to a close, 





arp, precise exe- | of 


method. He loved the revel of ‘The March |i 
to Finchley,’ the riot of ‘The Contested Elec- | 


themselves felt persuaded that in the noble 
| pursuit of the same art there must subsist 
| but a common fellowship. Thus Gains- 
| borough, on his death-bed, sending for Rey- 
_nolds, exclaimed, “We are all going to 
heaven, and Vandyke is of the company:” 
he then expired. And Vandyke t was 
of their com even upon earth, as Gains- 
borough’s Mrs. Elliot, and several portraits 
by Reynolds in the Exhibition, alike testify. 
Yet of the two painters we incline to think 
Gainsborough the more simple, more the 
child of nature,—as seen indeed in his love 
| of landscape,—less indoctrinated with the 
learning of the schools, and so far less con- 
| ventional. The story of ‘The Blue a 
| painted to disprove an axiom by Reynolds, 
that blue is unsuited to a principal figure in 
a picture, shows that Gainsborough had bold- 
ness to defy artificial laws, and, at the same 
time, knowledge to adapt his practice to un- 
tried conditions. ‘The Blue Boy,’ indeed, 
may be received as the key-note to the habi- 
tual colour of Gainsborough ; on the other 
hand, a masterpiece by Titian would stand 
| for the practice of Reynolds. Hence the dif- 
| ference een these two masters. Gains- 
| borough is cool in his high lights; Reynolds 
_warm. Gainsborough is highly finished and 
| his flesh somewhat waxy; Reynolds is sketchy, 
and his execution liquid and transparent. In 
treatment of drapery, too, there is scarcely 
less contrast. ainsborough has more of 
accident, Reynolds more of the cast of the 








rightly equal in the world of fame, as testi- 
fied by companion portraits of Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire. The genius of each 
of these great painters found an outgoing in 
a sphere beyond the narrow confines of the 
rtrait Art; Gainsborough in his ‘Cottage 
,’ Reynolds in ‘ Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse,’ ‘The Infant Samuel,’ ‘The Age of 
Innocence,’ ‘ Heads of Angels,’ and ‘ Cymon 
and Iphigenia.’ Among the portrait painters 
of last century represented in the Inter- 
national Gallery we must mention Wright, 
Derby, somewhat common and coarse j 
jie, the Cornish boy, plain, some an 
; Jackson, in his heads of Northcote 
:Flaxman, quiet and thoughtful; toge- 
with Hoppner, Romney, and Raeburn. 
of the eral throng, however, must 
t into prominence the works of 
Lawrence. Posterity scarcely ratifies the 
verdict of contemporaries in favour of this 
popular face painter. His head of Lord Eldon 
is, however, unusually unpretending ; and 












great masters, placed side | 
— of high Art and Michael Angelo; 
? 


Academy; yet, as we have said, the two are | bey 





the well-known seated portrait of Pius VII. 
compares, for graphic and individual cha- 
racter, not altogether unfavourably with illus- 
trious pictures of cardinals and painted 
by Raphael and Titian. The school of - 
nolds and Gai finds no un 
representatives in Grant, Pickersgi 
Knight, and Boxall, of present Gis - 
and-water styles of iture have still 
more recently been uted into the 
Ca of Venice under Watts and 
ells, by whom are painted some noble 
heads. We conclude with the opinion that 
our English portraiture is at least equal to 
the contemporary schools found in continental 


Whe 

; en the Royal Academy was established 
in 1769, under the immediate patronage of 
the king, our English painters became at 
once seized with vaulting ambition. Rey- 
nolds delivered his famous discourses in 


, and even Opie, follo in 
the same - Pe ht. — Prgen of these 
teachings, the issue e le 
finds melancholy witness upon fer ad 
the International Exhibition. Raphael in- 
indeed was heaven-born; Michael Angelo 
took descent from heroes and demi-gods; 
—— and others were playmates with 
Cupid and Psyche. But their followers 
in the English school had evidently a dif- 
ferent descent. Our English aspirants avow- 
_ fed inspiration, not with nectar, but 
with raw pork and porter; and the characters 
they introduced upon canvas were accord- 
ingly “born in a garret, and in a kitchen 
bred.” The moderation and good taste of 
Reynolds, however, never permitted that 
he should mistake extravagance for genius, 
or coarseness for power. e utmost that 
can be said against him oe while his 
lips were ever talking of Michael Angelo, 
his works told only of his own gentle, simple 
self. No touch of pseudo high Art ever 
taints the innocence of his canvas. With 
Barry, Fuseli, and Northcote, however, it 
was otherwise. The scale upon which Barry 
wrought may be seen in the ‘ Adam and Eve,’ 
tainted, as are his works in the Adelphi, wi 
common Fuseli complained that na- 
ture put him out, a saying which receives 
sufficient elucidation in his grand ee, 
tion, ‘The Expulsion of Satan from - 
dise,’ a mad spasm, the loudest rant of the 
lowest drama, and, after all, with little of 
the genius which was supposed to come as 
an equivalent for absent truth.’ Northcote’s 
‘Last Sleep of ll’ contrasts unfavour- 
ably with Mtr. E. M. Phe rao ~ a 
same subject,’serving to show that a 
in ‘some Mirections the English school has, 
ond doubt, secured p ion. North- 
cote’s more im t work, ‘The Death of 
Wat Tyler, is black in colour, slovenly in 
execution, and attains to that worst of all 
compo weakness with violence. We 
incline to think that Opie’s ‘ David Rizzio’ 
is the best of this set. Among the ee 
rated artists of the past century we oug 
to place Benjamin West in the front rank ; 
he was, however, the least bad of a bad time. 
When we consider the renown he enjoyed 
during life, we are amazed that his works 
should now look so ill; yet when we re- 
member the antecedents of the man, his 
Quaker birth in the infant and rude colony 
of America, together with his want of early 
training, we feel —, that genius must 
have been his heritage to have held up 

inst such disadvantages. In ae 
i y 
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i int in the 
fet here defied 
to Greek and 
ed the shields, 
of classic war- | 
ithout apology or 
the buttons, the 
ed hata, of modern days. 
condemned the experi- 
“ West has conq ; he 
his subject as it ought to be 
I retract my objections. I foresee 
i ill not only become one 
but will occasion a re- 

” "The revolution we now 

. The reaction, in- 

even to excess, and 

ictures in the 
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Pe With the achievement of West must be 
ranked a chef-d’euvre by Copley, his illus- 
trious fellow-countryman, the father of Lord 
Lyndhurst. Copley and West, each unknown 
to the other, were in the wilds and vi 
of America, schooling themselves to high 
Art, studying naked pees of the prairie, | 
and native warriors and nascent patriots, till 
at length each won for himself world-wide 
renown, executing works which the present 
Exhibition proves ity will not willingly 
let die. Copley’s ‘ Death of Major Pierson,’ 
the gallant defender of Jersey against the 
Frehch, vigorous in execution, manly and 
naturalistic in treatment, belongs, as we have 
said, to the category of West's ‘Death of 
Wolfe,’ yon as an actual, literal 
fact, aes i oo er ay costume 
just as it is with its ay ae - 
ables of colour, and distortions of form, fear- 
lessly thrust upon canvas, the claims of 
“high Art” notwithstanding. Painters, how- 
ever, such as our own Hilton, have, we think, 
rightly felt that subjects reaching beyond 
the field of our daily life, stretching, it may 
be, into regions of a past darkly veiled, or of 
a future imly seen, can be most aptly ren- 
dered by a pictorial and poetic diction, raised 
in dignity, purity, and ideal beauty above 
common uses of humanity. Hilton, in- 
deed, formed his style expressly upon the 
manner of yak gee Italian masters, and 
though the penalties inflicted upon 
imitators fell upon him also, yet among mo- 
dern Fntgg = works hold honourable 
position. — grand picture, ‘The Cru- 
cifixion,’ it must be admitted, wants vigour, 
and is deficient in the marked, individual 
character attained by naturalistic schools; 
on the other h we find figures in his 
other great work, ‘ Angel delivering St. 
Peter,’ boldly rendered, the difficulties of the 
composition ha probably been overcome 
by aid of Raw With Haydon let us 
conclude our of the historic. 
Haydon, in his life, the startling 
anomaly of religion intermingled with blas- 
phemy, _ his pictures the equally strange 
1 grandeur, ueness, and 
grovelling. His ‘Mock Election’ is common 
and coarse. ‘The Judgment of Solomon,’ 
by . 2 consent his atest wail, fe not 
ut the power whi eres to ius 
but the figures are still plebeian, wanting in 
the dignity and the ing essential to the 
grand style. This work, however, on many 
frountls demands a position in the National 
lery. With Haydon, it may be said 
ex in torturing struggles that 
Seay 
was 
the curtain fell on the final — 
| We forsake these 
= 





which the eagles soar, and the clouds cluster ; 
we coonee the unfathomable abyss into which 
genius has too often ~~ ; 
oe ~ to the one, a6 tee 
wa, ife, we t the t smili 
2 eo atten nan we at the humble 
streets of the rural enter the 
parish school, or the labourer’s dwelling, talk 
to the children and the mother y clad 
for church on Sunday morn, or join the circle 
brightly burning fire. Gach hes boen_ the 
brightly- i . e 
daily walk of many of our English artists, 
intent upon finding the which lurks 
in our common humanity, ready to lend a 
aos to the re and the sorrows » Saye — 
of honest toil, willing to paint the simple 
annals of the vr children ch nature, dwellers 
among the hills, sojourners along the un- 
beaten solitary paths, around whose life the 
histicated ny of rural England 
Pace F ae asa background. ‘The Vil- 
estival,’ 
and ‘The Age of Innocence,’ 
‘Saturday Night,’ by Bird, 
Kitten,’ by Owen, ‘The aa egy by 
Gainsborough, ‘Gi ics,’ by Morland, ‘ Chil- 
dren Playing at . ‘The Forge,’ by 
Wright, ‘ Danci hildren,’ by Smirke, 
‘Rustic Civility,’ ‘The Shrimpers,’ 
‘Happy as a King by — constitute 
that truly Engli ool of home sym- 
thies and rustic simplicity, to which the 
oreign _—- of the International Exhi- 
bition afford little or no — It must 
be admitted that our English artists, partly 
through the culpable indifference and neglect 
of our Government, have never received that 
severe academic training which is essential 
to success in the highest and most arduous 
walks of sacred and historic themes. But 
within the more humble sphere thus chosen 
by their facile and felicitous pencils, our 
painters, as we have said, are almost without 
rivals. The French paint genre with more 
point and play of intellect, the English with 
th of sympathy; the French 


Wilkie, ‘The by Heya 
Reyno 
‘A Boy an 


greater bread 
with more vivacity and cleverness, the Eng- 
lish with more sobriety and decorum; the 
French are masters of situation, their pictures 
are plots, and their canvas is but a contracted 

whereon the fi act a part; the 
English take life as they find it, and their 
characters are guileless of trick or ulterior 
intent. Gainsborough’s ‘Feeding Pigs,’ and 
Collins’s ‘Minnow Catchers,’ and the like, 
might, indeed, be bits cut out from nature 
herself, and put into frame. Wilkie, how- 
ever, in ‘Blindman’s Buff,’ ‘The Penn 
Wedding,’ and other works, shows himse. 
the consummate master of skilled compo- 
sition. In such subjects he stands unrivalled : 
the incident is as pointed as in H ; 
the execution much more sharp and clear. 
It is, however, y admitted, that in 
attempting to pass beyond this smaller sphere, 
he mistook his vocation, as in ‘ The Confes- 
sional’ and ‘Guerilla Council of War,’ the 
fallacious results of foreign travel. Bird, a 
kindred spirit to Wilkie, furnished, in the 
closing yemest his life, still more m oly 
proof that English artists, born to humble 
, wermy wreck well-won reputation by inor- 

inate craving after the grand style. 

This same humble and honourable class, 
made sacred in the sphere of pester by the 
writings of Crabbe and W. orth, finds 
many followers in the ranks of living artists:— 
Webster, Faed, Hemsley, Smith, , Gale, 
Lawless, and others, are habituated, for the 
most part, to small canvases, seek high finish, 
select — character, and simple inci- 
ge en from yor te life. In marki 

© progress, or otherwise, of our i 
school, one change in the lapse of a century 
strikes us for the better. We have now 


; and |] 
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a surprise; the Germans 
trable m ; but the ish love a sen- 
timent which may be e sympathetic, 
sometimes even forced to the sensational, 
in Mr. Solomon’s ‘ Drowned’ of a past 
Nothing, however, can be more healthful, 
honest, and heartfelt, than many of our Eng- 
lish } gery as executed by Mr. Webster, 
Mr. J. Faed, and others. 
In works of — ofttimes thin are the 
itions which do their bounds divide. 
us, between the pictures just described, 
humble in incident, and the class of paintings 
upon which we are about to enter, somewhat 
indefined is the line of demarcation. The 
ictures of which we have been i 
ve more of the roughness of nature; those 
of which we now treat, more of the polish of 
society. Wilkie, and wegey | and Ostade, 
stand the representatives of the one, Leslie, 
Terburg, Metzu, and Mieris the of the 
yon sa Imagine @ man, quiet in = life, 
refined in his pursuits, given to literary 
society, lovi pa reading, in and agai 
certain favourite — Filling. oo 
and Shakspere, Sterne, ing, Smollett, 
and Addison. Imagine such a painter, fond 
of his garden, plucking a honeysuckle or a 
rose for his painting-room, addicted to friendly 
social chat, talking, book in hand, of “Sir 
Roger de Coverley,” “Queen Katherine,” 
“Sancho Panza,” “The Merry Wives,” 
“Perdita,” or the like. yo such an 
artist, never in Italy, caring little for the 
“grand style,” content to dwell within the 
bosom of his family, and in the society of his 
friends and his books, and you will picture 
to yourself not merely an individual, but a 
class, not only a painter, but a school, and 
that class and that school eminently English 
in subject and in “ee ; Re ~~ a 
bred, appealing to the educa our 
poophe callings into life characters long 5 pe 
tured by the fancy, and loved in the affec- 
tions; a school, moreover, not only within 
the range of our sympathies, but within the 
reach of our pockets, cabinet in size, and not 
too costly in price, and thus, in all points, 
suited to warm our hearts, and adorn our 
English homes. Some of the well-known 
pictures of Leslie we have, in this descrip- 
tion, already indicated. ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ ‘Scene from the Beggar's Opera, and 
‘Yorick and the Shute, by his _ 
Newton, fall into the same category. | 
igal,’ by Mr. Horsley, one of his best 
works (seen at Manchester), the hands deli- 
cately formed, and sensitive to the music, the 
heads and the entire figures expressive in 
character, and refined in bearing, 1s * 
example of the quiet poetry which 7 
permeates these unpretending — 
pictures of Mr. Mulready also may, | best 
this section, obtain the praise due to hig re 
excellence. ‘ Burchell = Sophia ae io 
Hay-field,’ ise in » sul 
modulated colour, seems to al “rhs 
to the exquisite refinemen 
mn a work long the text-book s 
our English artists. ‘The Bathers,’ also >) 
Mr. M y, delicate in the org 
line and form, sensitive to the nicest 
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class. A picture taken from even the suc- 
cessful novel of the season must tax a 
sensation, possibly somewhat worn out; but 
a ting fresh from life in its agony or 
giving voice, it may be, to some 
y still seething in the memory, 
e universal heart of the people, 
arouses emotions of our common hu- 
manity. Works forced up to this pitch of 
are necessarily exceptional 
Mr. Solomon’s ‘ Waiting 
and ‘Not Guilty,’ striking a chord of pity 
on, prove how 


shade, and colour, refined in 
the individual model, will 
tics the questioned power 
artists to draw the nude. , 

of our British classics, 


illustrators 
Among remost mention. 


Stothard demands fo 


P 
scarcely second to Chau 
i 4 m. True to the text, accu- 


n of one Art into a sister 
ually true to the laws of 
ition. A comparison, i 
Lave of the distinctive genius of each 
may be instituted between the ‘ Pilgrimage, 
as conceived by Blake and that executed by 
Stothard. Neither artist took firm hold on the 
et, of the two, Blake shows himself 
shadowy and visionary. The painter, 
indeed, who maintained spiritual converse 
with the Virgin M 
do justice to the “ eee 
other pictures which derive inspiration from 
among other artists who 
set themselves to embody in pictorial guise 
the literary characters, and to 
canvas the dramatic situations which have 
already obtained position on the stage, or 
claimed a dwelling in the memory of the 
we may enumerate, ‘ Lu 
; ‘The Quarrel of 
r. Noel Paton ; ‘ Mort d’Arthur,’ 
Mr. Archer ; ‘ Chastity,’ from Milton, and 
na,’ from Spencer, by Mr. Frost; ‘ Ki 

Lear,’ by Mr. Madox Brown ; 
Mr. Bostock; ‘Lear and Cordelia, 
Cope; ‘The Song 


for the Verdict, 


‘The Last Days in the 


detail; Mr. Millais’ 
‘Vale of Rest’ apg any} wher ag Fs un- 
mitigated intensity ; Miss Osborne’s ‘Name- | 
less and Friendless,’ Mr. Noel Paton’s ‘Home | 
—the Return from the Crimea,’ Mr. Barwell’s | 
‘Return of the Missing Crew,’ Mr. Phillips’ 
‘Prison Window,’ and 
Mr. Goodall’s ‘ First-Born,’ Mr. E. Hi 
* Mr. Ansdell’s ‘Lost Sh 
ox Brown’s ‘Last of England,’ 
s ‘Children blowing Bubbles 
’ all merit more than i 
i it. A comparison 
and Foreign, will con- 
reader that this school 
Art is emphatically English. It lies alike 
wer of our painters and the 


aeons histo: 
f sacs freer: 


Old Home,’ capi 





* Contrabandista ;’ 


of Philomena on the 
Shore of the Beautiful Lake,’ Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, by Mr. Poole; ‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor,’ ‘Scene from “ Kenilworth,” ’ 


th ; ‘ Griselda,’ and ‘ Young Lady 
‘Don Quixote 


making to ourselves a con 
because the free life of our 
men is ever bursting into the picturesque 


nes See 
action an rogress, 
wing wealth, vteadfast 
iberty; a land and a 
ore, wherein a contem 

d live, because in this 

resent hour we act heroicall 
and do those deeds whi 
deserve to be recorded. 


nations enjoying lo 
Britain is =i 
»”’ by Mr. Hors- 
ley; ‘Valentine rescuing Silvia—The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ by Mr. Holman Hunt; 
‘Olivia and Sophia,’ by Mr. Baxter ; ‘ Dog- 
to the Watch,’ by Mr. Marks ; 
,’ by Mr. Hart ; ‘Don John 
Mr. M. Stone; ‘ The | and 





ch, in pictures 


in the universal fellowship of the and 
the true, which ear cey Shen pooh sede 
Pw 
e now take a general survey of that 
landscape Art in which our English school, 
for the last century, has been illustrious. 
Landscape, like the figure, acknowledges two 
somewhat hostile predilections—the classic 
and the naturalistic; and thus, with Wilson 
and Gainsborough, even at the first outset of 
our metia. ideal. hp. classic oye 
symme grand—and the more 
> Aneamrsens Pr cx er of simple nature— 
DV gee aes | homish is —found — 
. | its champion. Gainsborough’s ‘ Cottage Door,’ 
and ‘Landscape, with Cattle,’ belong, as it 
were, to a first poor gy Lag which wins 
AY its gma nature. e pes of 
orland, too, ‘Gipsies,’ and others, seize 
upon the accident of a simple scene, just as 
found : the dew is on sed pose the breeze is 
in the sky, broken stone and earth lie scattered 
across the fo: und. Wilson shows more 
of seience, makes tree, and rock, and 
river —. to law, i pot and 
according to the principles e grand style. 
In his exquisite F View en the Dee,’ he pen 
indeed, for a moment to sink as a child into 
the charms of unsophisticated nature; but 
in, he remembers the dignity of his voca- 
tion, and in the well-known ‘ Ruins of 
Meecenas Villa,’ ‘ The Destruction of Niobe’s 
Chi and other works, he paints with 
the mantle of Claude and of Poussin thrown 
around his shoulders. The ‘ Laadscape,’ by 
De Loutherbourg, also 7 po yr ome 
large grand manner—broad. solemn 
in shetow and in storm.” In the historic 
descent of our ish school, we must not 
“ep asmyth, with whom was introduced 
a third element—not classic, not direct natu- 
ralistic, but nature seen through the Dutch 
style of Hobbema. His capital daguerreo- 
type of rustic and country 
lanes, also exhibited in Manchester, is just 
such a picture as a clever industrious man 
pg owes who first had learned Ruisdael 
an bbema by heart, and then went to 
nature. Pursuing the like analysis, we 


necessarily tends towards na- come to Turner—the greatest, the truest, 
in which some of our | and yet the most false of all landscape 


Banquet Scene— 
chantment of Bottom,’ by Mr. Maclise. 
It were interesting and instructive, did 
ace permit, to discuss the success or the 
ortcoming of this varied and widely po 
class of pictorial illustration, of whi 
have here adduced some of the more illus- 
trious examples. Objection has been urged 
all such works, because it is said 
mar the mental picture already 
med by the spectator. 


,’ and the ‘ Disen- 
turalism, a direction 
i ially the so-called Pre- | 
te years laboured 
steadfastly. We must, 
the movement. Roman L 
grown unsuited to modern times ; the classic 
le, borrowed second hand, had become 
eless ; from a merely 
of soul had long ebbed, and so 
reaction set in, and revolution, 
destructive and defiant, attempted to sweep 
tial | down the laws and the estab c 
of three centuries. It must not be disguised 
that in the early days, at least, of this o 
, childish follies were 
which even the well-weeded . 
present Exhibition are not wholly rid. We 
over in silence these individual 
— in pious oS ou 
good taste, and frankly 
Pro- Raffaclite movement has not been 
and may yet work for itself a 
e future. At any rate, many of 
ples have submitted to careful trai 
gone through laborious study, which 
purpose, when eccen- 
icity to puerile detail 
shall be thrown aside, and sim 


and noble Art. , 
Millais and Mr. Holman Hunt, in the 
and of Mr. M‘Callum, Mr. Brett, and 
in landscape, need 


conventional beauty | 


But the prac- 
1 lish artists is sufficiently jus- 
tified by the intrinsic merit and the essenti 

uty of these illustrations, which at once 
adopt the good, and create the new. Painters 
t ial Art have to put them- 
selves in the attitude both of historian and 
of poet ; they have to throw themselves into 
emotions, and at the same time to 
the themes upon 
oated. They have 
with the accurate 


ance and to elevate 
which the people have d 
to interpret an author 
scrutiny of a critic, and yet in the glow of 
he warmth of a poet’s heart, 

¢ Imagination of beholders into 
ture and delight. As long, then, 
lish i that 


echo the thoughts 
U again repeated by sister 
in our homes, grow dear as house- 


Opposed to these bookish pictures is the 
naturalistic school, in which 
taken direct from nature. Mr. 


& poet's eye, the 


painter-illustrators shall 
which, thus oft and 


e works of Mr. 


e subjects are 
O’Neil’s ‘ East- 
the International Exhibition, 
‘From Dawn to Sunset,’ in the 
ear, are perfect examples of the 


no . os, cog A 
i ‘ence ; they 

and Mr. Faed’s aad of ‘ 

and in the end have a part 


Academy last y 





Raffaelite schism, 











inters. Neither our space nor the pictures 
a exhibited enable us to complete a critical 
survey of his multifarious st At first, 
_ he seems, like other men, to have been ten- 
tative and experimental, and thus to have 
fallen under historic and traditional influence 

| —painting in the manner of Claude, Poussin, 
the like. Then came a middle period, 
| when he entered on the fulness jad — 
chised genius—going to nature, in the 
ccsteay of het 8 and the poetry of her 

| beauty, he e her all his own. Lastly, 
| that genius, which at its height had served as 
light and inspiration, at length blazed into 
consuming madness. Thus historic tradition, 
and genius even to delirium, are the 

see tentaeentel elements found in Turner's 
works. ‘Italy’ belongs to the period of 
Claude ; ‘The Guard-ship at the Nore’ is still 
grey; ‘The Shaffhausen,’ a deluge of water, 


careful; ‘Pope’s Villa,’ liquid, transparent, 
and sunny ; ‘ > Seventh Bag, sober, ye 


plague : 
shaking and sweeping the -+heay terrible 
even as the hailetone chorus in Handel’ 
“Terael.” The works of Turner, however, are 
here but partially seen; to understand the 
vastness and the glory of his genius, it is 
needful to examine his bequest to the nation, 
now exhibited in the room of the Na- 
tional Gallery, Square. In 
same ym go "7 
Danby Martin. The works of Martin 


most bold extra as 


a 
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of taking heaven storm, Babel’s pre- 
potthe ve invoki 7s. Danby was 
a who dealt less in direct miracle, and 
thus kept more within the Fog limits 
of the natural. The ‘ Wild Sea Shore,’ an 
‘The of the Red Sea,’ are good 


examples this t painter's love of 
nature, and of the 
on. 

We must, however, revert to earlier men, 
Crome and Constable of whom are admir- 
still more 
omg + 


ld sweep of his ima- 


able specimens ; pai ters, perha 
essentially i hun tear of ths 
of whom it may be said that 


when they 


da 
sketched from nature, they forgot they had | for a comparative success. In 


ever seen a picture. Of all Constable's work 
such as ‘The Hay Wain,’ bree: 
green; ‘Salisbury an ¢ 
and dramatic, none to our liki 
power or truth than ‘The Lock 
is that real which is worth all the mock 
ideals of which mere poetaster painters are 
Mill ws Hastings, en 1 Chon, 2 
Miiller, ings,’ . J. Chalon, are 
somewhat in the manner of Constable. Other 
ef our artists, Bonington, for example, in 
‘Venice,’ and ionally Miiller, as in 
‘ Rhodes,’ migrated towards the southern sun, 
got clear of Constable's “great coat 
.” and basked their genius in the 
glow of eastern colour. Coming down to 
the living, the Academy of our day is repre- 
sented by Lee, Witherington, and Creswick, 
in subject almost exclusively English, and in 
style strictly conservative. With the silvery 
y of Mr. Creswick’s ‘ Passing Cloud’ may 
Fo contrasted the landscapes of golden fervour 
by the Messrs. Linnell, ‘St. John preaching 
in the Wilderness,’ and ‘Collecting the 
Flocks,’ symphonies for which Rubens would 
seem to have struck the keynotes. Lastly, 
before we launch from land to we must 
make individual mention of ‘The Temple of 
the Sun—Baalbec,’in a grand and scenic style, 
wherein Mr. Roberts neither fears nor finds 
foreign competitors. 
‘Shipping on the Thames,’ and other pic- 
tures by Sir W. Callcott, float us upon the 
Rea. 


more 


Gates.” This | 





lish school, for the most part, elevates the 
savage of the wilderness into a civilised 
creature, the companion of man. The horses 
of Troyon and Bonheur are shaggy; the coat 
of a Landseer steed, on the contrary, is well- 
kept and glossy; and Landseer dogs are of 
the drawing-room, and pam- 
pered. “For parity of reason, while fore 
schools make their animals in face look like 
animals, our lish painters endow brutes 
upon canvas with the expression of men. 

We have already pronounced the “high 
Art” of last century a failure; the less am- 
bitious attempt of recent may be taken 
one element, 
at least, we rise supreme, even above foreign 


, dewy, and | schools. The artists of the continent ma 
solemn, | be more skilful as draftsmen ; age 


painters are certainly better colouri 

nolds, the first president of the Academy, 
inaugurated a school of colour; Bri in 
‘The Conference between the Spani and 
Peruvians,’ and other painters of the time, 
sought after chromatic intensity, till at last 
the culminating point is reached in the works 


| of Turner and of Etty. Etty, otherwise a 





lain, simple man, was gifted with a gorgeous 
ra for colour, as testified by ‘Cleo 
“Woman pleading for the Vanquished,’ 
‘ Judith,’ and ‘ Venus Descending,’ all in the 
present Exhibition. It must be admitted, 
that his shadows are often black, as in the 
‘Hylas,’ and the forms far from finished, as 
will be perceived in ‘The World before the 
Flood.’ Mr. Frost, in ‘ Una’ and ‘ vey 
follows in the same line of subject; his 
drawing has more delicacy, his colour less 
ardour. Mr. Poole, in ‘The Song of Philo- 
mena,’ from Boccaccio’s Decameron, and 
Mr. Goodall, in ‘Felice Ballarin reciting 
Tasso,’ each glories eh po ra ag 
of rich tertiary hues; heat palpitating, light 
flickering, as in the dreamland of the south. 
History, and the historic style, may 
be approached from diverse points. A painter 
may relate the scandal or ip of a — 
century, with the intent of PY satire, as Mr. 
Egg, in ‘The Introduction of Pepys to Nell 


@ more stormy ocean of Stanfield, | Gwynne.’ Mr. Harvey, with more serious 

Hook, Cooke, and J. Wilson, proves that our | eye, gives us ‘Covenanters Preaching ;’ Mr. 

nters, like our British sailors, are sea-born. | Cave Thomas rises to the poetic in ‘Laura at 
nation must possess commerce and a mer- | Avignon;’ Mr. Crowe recites a 

chant navy, ere artists can paint ropes and | English litera: 

yard-arms with detailed accuracy. A painter | to i 


from 
history, ‘ Pope’s Introduction 
Yryden ;’ Mr. Redgrave takes an inter- 


must take up his abode by the sea-shore, and | esting chapter from the annals of foreign 


sketch am 

man, before 
‘Laff, Boy,’ and ‘Stan 
moreover, in the solitude and desolation of 
‘The Abandoned,’ throws drama into the 


| 


the briny haunts of the fisher- | Art, ‘Quentin Matsys, the Blacksmith of 
e can ve) as Mr. Hook, the | Antwerp ;’ Mr. Holiday paints ‘The Burgess 
Clear.’ Mr. Stanfield, | of Calais,’ from Froissart; the late David 


Scott renders with power ‘The Duke of 
Gloucester at the Water Gate, Calais ;’ 


elements, and 2 yn tragedy to the fury of | Mr. A. Johnston contributes ‘ The Arrest 
the storm ; in his grand composition, | of John Brown, a Lollard;’ Mr. Good- 
French Troops crossing the Tyrol,’ the the- | all ‘An Episode in the happier days of 


atre of nature is made animate by the heroism | Charles I.;’ Mr. Lucy 
of great action, and the issue of war. No | Cabin of the Victory ; 
man knows better, by fitting use of figures in | Langton swearing in the Barons ;’ Mr. 


& landscape, how to give to dumb nature a 
a human interest. 
_In the transcript of fruits and flowers, the 
ictures of Mr. Lance, Mr. Duffield, and Miss 
utrie, leave little to be desired. In the 
painting of animals, our English school takes 
— rank with the works of Rosa Bonheur, 
‘royon, Jardin, and Verboeckhoven. The 
English series commences with Morland’s 
‘Sheep,’ one of his most characteristic 
uctions. Next we must mention J. 
‘ard’s celebrated ‘ Alderney Bull,’ probably 
painted as a rival to Paul Potter's ‘ Bull of 
the Hague,’ and by many authorities deemed 


te 
Snyders painted the wild . 
have studied the brute 
habitats, but our Eng- 


| 


: : ; ‘The Life and Death of Buckingham ;’ 
voice, and to inanimate hills and valleys | Mr. Hurlstone ‘M 


‘Lord Nelson in the 
Mr. Hart ‘ Archbishop 


ond 


t d’Anjou and Ed- 
ward, Prince of W after the Battle of 
Hexham.’ These several works merits 
which justly command position in the Inter- 
national Exhibition. Upon the same roll of 
the historic, we must further inscribe a few 
illustrious names: Poole, Maclise, Elmore, 
Ward. Mr. E. M. Ward is represented by 
some of his greatest works : ‘ Charlotte Cor- 
day going to Execution ;’ ‘ Marie Antoinette 
listening to the Act of Accusation;’ ‘The 
Fall of Clarendon ;’ and ‘The Ante-chamber 
| at Whitehall during the dying moments of 
Charles IT.,’ the leading picture of last Aca- 
demy. ‘Charlotte Corday,’ one of the chief 
historic works in the Manchester “ Art Trea- 
sures,” rivals in power and dramatic inten- 
sity the grand pictures of the French school. 





Among other compositions which tell out by 


unwonted strength and 
sign li . fal * * 

e terrible da 
rabble in the 


demons 
, con with the queen-like digni 
of Marie Antoinette groupel in the wae 
her innocent children. e two pictures b 
Mr. Maclise, ‘Caxton Exhibiting a Proct 
Sheet to ward IV.,’ and ‘The uet 
Scene— Macbeth,’ have, like the : 
works, already acquired establish 
tion. The ‘ i 
in 
the pitch of melodrama, it yet rises b 
of hand and mastery of treatments that 
region of the supernatural which it attempts 
to unveil. Y; and in some respects 
greatest of all, let us emphasise Mr. Poole’s 
Solomon Eagle exhortn the People during 
the Plague ;’ all death-awed : figures as 
if stricken by the demon of disease: a work 
which the Maniac Boy of Raphael, 
and ‘ The Plague of Athens,’ by Poussin. 

A few other pictures, and they among the 
noblest, remain to be noticed. our English 
school it may be affirmed generally that, 
ensconced securely within its insular posi- 
tion, it permits not of foreign intervention, 
and owes little to historic traditions from the 
great masters. Exceptions, however, there 
are found. Mr. Dobson, for example, in ‘The 
Children in the Market Place,’ and other 
works by which he is favourably known, has 
evidently had an 7 to Italian and German 
schools. Mr. Leighton, in the picture—the 
diploma of his fame—‘ Cimabue’s Madonna 
carried through Florence,’ avowedly dates 
back to the epoch of medieval Italy. In 
like manner Mr. Cross’s ‘ Richard Coeur de 
Lion,’ Mr. Watts’s ‘ Alfred encouraging the 
Saxons to resist the Danish Invaders,’ Mr. 
F. R. Pickersgill’s ‘Burial of Harold,’ and 
Mr. Gambardella’s smoothly polished ‘ Alle- 
gory—Peace,’ severally belong to the life-size 

e, known as the grand style, for which 
precedents must be sought beyond the com- 
of our four seas. In ing, let us 
mark that, notwithstanding the continued 
absence of patronage, for lack of which Barry 
and others starved, the works which we have 
just enumerated evince a decided progression 
on the abortions of last century. Among 
artists who, while expressly forming their 
manner upon the best examples of the great 
Italian epochs, have yet known how to adapt 
their works to the altered requirements of 
their and country, the names of Mr. 
Dyce, “Nir. Herbert, and Sir Charles East- 
lake, stand out pre-eminent. Mr. Dyce’s 
‘Meeting of Jacob and Rachael,’ Mr. Her- 
bert’s ‘ en,’ and ‘The Outcast of the 
People,’ and Sir Charles Eastlake’s ‘ Christ 
Blessing Little Children,’ are among the best 
examples of Christian Art yet surviving in 
our lish school. The other works of 
these painters, such as ‘ Greek Fugitives from 
Scio,’ by the president of the Academy, are 
instinct with that beauty, manifest that 
esthetic sense, which study of the great 
Italian masters can best infuse. : 

An International ae invites : of 
ternational comparison ; > conciu- 
sion, we may state that the Eng’ school, 
in contrast with the pictures of other nations, 
will be found less vaulting in ambition, less 
exorbitant in ——— - emulous a = 
grand style of the ancient masters. : 
capone on the other hand, the pic- 
tures in the “ British a ae tru aa 
to nature, honest in sentiment, sim 
heartfelt in subject, thorough! por 3 - 
ind a in — as sul ets 
wo our people, thus serving ®. 
index '< our character, and therefare Od 
to the dignity and worth of # natio 
representative Art. 


to 
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BLOCK-PRINTING, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


xicaL term of universal acceptance, though 
vareying a clear idea of the thing it designates, 
always take the most complimentary 
ro Reger fe and that used for the 
subject of this essay may be open to suc = 
tion; it is, however, so usual to apply it to the 
inting from “ blocks” of engraved wood 
art of printing | : k ill 
or stereotypes 1n metal, designed for book illus- 
tration, that no more significant term could be 
well substituted. - 

“ Block-books ” is also a generic term adopted 
by ical antiquaries to designate the 
most ancient form of book we anew in which 
the entire both text and illustration, is cut 
from one solid block of wood. Books, in modern 
days, almost always suggest pictures; but in the 
earliest days of printing, pictures s books, 
and t by several years. It was, in 
fact, the necessity of explaining these wood-en- 
graved pictures by words that led to the engraving 
of letters, which increased as the value of the 
knowledge thus — was felt, and ended in 
the invention of movable types, after which time 
pictures became subservient to text. 

It is not possible to Sone rd any of a 
very earl imens of xylography, or wood- 
aqui, before 1423, but it is equally clear that 
i executed at an earlier period do exist, 
as they bear traces of the conception and mode of 
treatment which characterise all the works of the 
ete ell é Oo eee . Thereisa 
singular fi ent in riti useum, 
senting Christ brought before Pilate, in which 
the incident is depicted, after the fashion of 

inted glass or monumental brasses, in bold broad 
mes, expressive of outline drawing only, and 
which may have been traced by the same hand 
that had often been employed by the glass-maker 
or the stone-mason. It is clear that the demand 
for these cheap reproductions of the of 
— led to the foundation of a new art—that of 
wood-engraving, which uall into pic- 
ture-designing, then nat plotie lock nicking, 
and then to the invention of movable wooden 
type, when the art of printing,—the most valu- 
able of all arts,—was soon perfected. 

Like most t inventions, its extreme sim- 
plicity is remarkable ; but the fact that the world 
should have existed for so many thousand years 
before its discovery is still more remarkable, in- 
asmuch as vings in relief, or intaglio, existed 
from the earliest times, and only wanted a colour- 
ing pigment applied to their surfaces to give forth 
any number of impressions. The stamps used 
three thousand years ago in ancient t to im- 
press bricks, or the jitadine employed as seals 
in Babylon, may be printed from, like a modern 
woodcut. The incised plates of hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions, found sometimes with mummies, have 
actually been inked and printed in the rolling 
press, exactly as modern copper-plate engravings 
are. The medieval brasses which abound in our 
churches, and range in date from the thirteenth 
ae to 4 a pc are absolute. “ line 

vings,” though coarse; and have frequentl 

been printed for the use of collections of mn | 
curious works. Thus man has allowed thousands 
of years to pass over his head, having & most use- 
ful art perfected to his hand, without that hand 
Mae mentally. guided to render it availsble. 

© mere con of ink and dam to 
ae = i indrigtions, was Ai that was 

, to give hi: 

Seen sn eee 

An equally curious fact presents itself in the 
custom of ng & monogram, or official signa- 
ture, by means of a stamp, to legal documents 
. ay middle o Here, then, we absolutely 

engraving and printing in operati 

the extension of the Sahel bapend en: Hy 
row limits seems never to have entered the mind 
of = person. 

_ the early history of engravi 
involved in much checuntig, oa it is not likely 
that perpen fen = di inasmueh as 

seem ve principally supplied 

wants of the humbler A eres ray, Se pe 
history found no recorders. Thus wood-engrav- 


ing and block-printing most probably originated 


and printing is 





with the manufacturers of playi 
establishment 
cord. 
and coloured by means of” 
the coloured 
over 


know 
cess added to the fascination of gaining ; 
joe! ai its yo intedhsel bo ‘a 
the clergy. crusade against the card-painters 
woth entinanchd ty G8 tata or 
(who was ultimately sainted for his zeal), and so 
successful was he, 


orcibly poy ni them. He travelled on to 
Bologna, in 

love of play as for the extensive manufacture of 
qabde—aed here his exhortations were productive 
of the same effect, to the decay of the trade, and 
the great grief 
ously appealed to the monk, and asked him 
he was to support himself and family, as he 
knew no other 
wit, at once took his tablet in hand, and drew 
upon it the sacred mon 
centre of a radiant sun. 
said he, “and a better fortune will attend you.” 
The man did so. The new device, with its bril- 
liant colour, and religious significance, suited the 
state of the public mind, and the poor card- 
maker became rich 
demand for the 


stencilled tints, generally in primitive hues,— 
ellow, blue, red, and green,—supplied to the 
umbler classes pictures in modest imitation of 
the missal, or manuscript drawi 
necessarily restricted to the wealthy. Designed 
exclusively for the poor, and ly miserable 


history of their progress, have not been recorded ; 
but that 4. 
though 

mens have descended to us. Pasted a 
tage walls, they had but a brief existence; and 
the few preserved have been found affixed within 
the covers of books. 


ee ot tte 
it; 
served in 4 similar manner, upon the inner side 


of 


which once belonged to a Bux- 
heim, in the diocese of Augsburg. picture 
details the 


it 


in 


sories. The original is 11} inches 

inches wide; to the right of the saint is 
and millers, to the left a monk, who lights him 
across an arm of the sea, through which 
bearing: the infant Saviour on his shoulder, and 


pporting his steps by 


F. 


giant, miraculously converted to Christianity, by 
whose intercession all travellers and devout per- 
sons, who looked upon his pictured semblance, 


on that day. This belief is enforced by the lines 
translated— 


-cards, of whose 
1418, we have re- 
Someeel eens. 

i ived its ti by placing 
portion received its tin n 
it a perforated "sheet of metal; wood, ~ 

which allowed the colour to be 


Pp 
Augsburg, i 
Thay woe Otair tet 


B din, of Si 


: @ fire was made before his 
pit of the ‘“‘devil’s picture-books,” as Burns 


423—a city as remarkable for its 


of the traders, one of od oo 
ow 
iness. Bernardin, with ready 


LH.S., in the 
“ Paint this holy figure,” 


the constant and earnest 
bol. 


These coarse engraved outlines, with their rude 


which were 


works of Art, the time of their birth, and the 
were abundantly spread is certain, 
thousands printed very few speci- 
gainst cot- 


The collection in the British 
useum exhibits an antique book-cover, with an 
within 
the earliest woodcut with a date was pre- 


the cover of a volume of prayers in manuscript, 


—_ of St. Christophee, and beneath 
are the following lines and date :— 


“ Christofori faciem die quacunque tueris, 
Ile nempe die morte mala non morieris.— 
Millesimo coce xx. tercio.” 
We give a reduced copy of the central figure 
this important woodcut, os the acces- 


rail 
wades, 


an uprooted -tree. 
legend affirms Christopher to have been a 


ed from accidental or sudden death 

this cut, which may be thus 

“Christopher’s face when thou seest, that da: 

By do evil chance shall thy life pass away.” 

conformity with this belief, figures of St. 
Seca te din ete, ar dhe 

\ Chaucer’s Yeoman, in 


= 





it 

















the principal gate of the ci 
Moselle, a ial figure of 
no doubt in charity to travellers. 
This woodcut was probably extensively circu- 
lated, yet no other than a single copy has ever 
been found. Its position, as a dated monument 
of early Art, is most important ; but it was, for the 
first time, one be seriously invalidated in 
1844, by the very at Malines of a woodcut 
dated 1418, which passed into the Royal Li 
at Brussels, and was made known to the worl 
by Baron de Reiffenberg, the conservator there. 
It is 10 inches wide, by 15 inches high, and is 
a border. , The subject is the Virgin 
by -female saints. An 
enclosure like the paling of a field envelopes the 
design, and upon the upper bar of the gate, in 
the centre of the enclosure, is the date m.cccc®xvit!. 
This date, the Baron adds, is given in & manner 
“ nette, précise, incontestable.” This dictum has, 
however, been disputed by nearly one of 
the critics who have since examined the print. 
The style of its design and execution by no means 
accords with this early date; and the date itself 
has been tampered with, until all Pe pemn 
upon its present condition fails to be felt ; partly 
obliterated in places, and “restored” in others by 
the crayon, its value as “ incontestable” evidence 
totally ceases. The space after the four letters 
C, now occupied by a minute 0, is much rubbed, 
and another C is believed to have been there 
originally, thus making the date 1518. The style 
of int would perfectly suit this date ; but if 
the earlier one be adopted, we must suppose a 


of Treves, on the 
saint is painted, 
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actions ; the valves of the door are Obedience this drawback—the invention of movable type— 

Patience, and the windows Discretion, Reli- and from that hour the art of printing rapidly 

; . ell ag my a of ag ay RE 

ildi i same way & name 

< Se ae oh epen tt made for Laurence Coster, of Haarlem, and John 

much labour; Gutemburg, of Mentz; hence the authors of 

. | Holland and Germany have somewhat angrily 

fought on paper for what they conceive to be an 

honour to the country of its birth. A national 

| gestae, whieh. ota af ne sopREEES De 

Of these “ block-books,” the best known is that | ae y sprung w and been participated 

termed the “ Biblia Pauperum,” which seems to | by bibli in countries, who range 

sale, and to have been | with combatant for victory rather than 

consists of scrip- | truth. Unfortunately there does not exist con- 

designs, in architectural compart- | clusive evidence to settle this vexed question. 

ments, with figures of the pr above, and | The tale may be thus briefly and impartial told. 

brief illustrative inscripti designs are | _Laurence Coster, sacristan of the cathedral at 

i i mode of strong out- | Haarlem, had practised the art of printing for 

line, all shadows expressed by rows of lines at some years, when he thought of the use of mov- 

angles with the outline. Our engraving will give | able wooden His assistant John (con- 
ull | 


le 
at bay: 
He 
Triiiee 
HE ef 


int 
fii 
Tea 
o38 
= 


i 

aE 
Fags 
Pree 


i 


2 
5 
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ir character, as it is copied the full | jectured to be John Faust) left his service secretl: 
gu in f Coe , and suddenly, taking with him this type, joi danghier 
| Gutem at Mentz, and there prosecuted and by the invention 
ected the art as of their own invention. The | of punches and matrices for making and casti 
ee Led ne te > letters; thus doing away with the tedious 
a history ) rinted in “rob- | expensive of engraving each separately. 
* having taken place on the Christmas Eve | Faust and Cratemburg dissolved their partnerahi 
| of 1442. Junius was born in 1512, and died in | in 1455, and the latter died in 1468. © appears 
1575, aged sixty-three; but he speaks of this | to have carried on a small business alone, but it 
tradition as “an ancient opinion, inscribed in | i i 
the minds of some as if it had been burnt in by 
| fire.” But there is earlier testimony, though not press, 
| so precise in its details, as to the actual origin Johannes de Balbis seems to carry best 
| of the art in Holland. This is the evidence of | internal evidence in its own favour. Faust and 
| the old printer, Ulric Zell, who thus speaks in | Scheffer now i 
| the “ Cologne Chronicle,” 1499 :— book with a being a Psalter in large folio, 
| _“ This most revered art was first discovered at | printed in 1457. No more remarkable work ever 
Mentz, in Germany, and it is a great honour to | issued from the emmy | sa it is as if the art 
| the German nation that such ingenious men were eo Minerva, “fully armed” from the 
found in it. This happened in the year of our | head of Jupiter. Whether the ection of type, 
| Lord 1440; and from that time until the year | brilliancy of ink, or clearness of printing be con- 
| 1450, the art, and what belongs to it, was ren- | sidered, the Mentz Psalter could not bes 
| dered more perfect. Altho the art was in- | at the present day. The volume also contains the 
vented at Mentz, as aforesaid, in the manner it | earliest specimens of colour-printing in existence. 
| © new conmtenly wed, Go Dae Sen sapere The initial letters are printed from ornamental 
| in Holland, from the Donatuses, which were | woodcuts in red and blue inks, and are equally 
| printed there even before that time; and from | remarkable for beauty of execution, careful re- 
| out of them has been taken the beginning of the | gister, and clear colour. All the copies of this 
| aforesaid art, which has since perfected volume known are printed on vellum, and it is 
| more cunningly than it was according to that | the glory of the ancient German press. 
| same met and is become more and more | Block-printi now ceases to be a term applied 
| ingenious.” _ to book pages. Henceforth it is confined to the 
The late Mr. Leigh Sotheby, in prosecuting | ings that illustrate them, and which alone 
~ & researches among block-books for the com- we hall have to consider. ta 
| pilation of his “Principia Typographia,” ex- -engraving is to prin sw 
clest closely all editions of the Tikes | miniature tating are to manuscripts. The 
Humane Salvationis,” and in the third (or second | latter works, necessarily costly in production, 
Latin) edition, movable type is used, but the | were consequently limited in use; but the print- 
whole is perfected by the recurrence to the old | ing- gion squend Daaeietep oo ena 
; EP eg" block pages of the earlier edition ; “some extra- | tively cheap rate, and the ver enri 
size of the original. The coarse simplicity of the | ordi event, therefore,” argues Mr. Sotheby, | made clearer their teaching woodcuts. The 
central tree belongs to the infancy of the art of | “must have caused the necessi i ix- | art of the illuminator sank into desuetude, and 
wood-engraving. Otherwise the design is not | ture. In the absence of other testimony, these | the scriptorium vanished before the printing office. 
without merit. The subject is the Raising of | block-pages become, as it were, circumstantial | Book illustration can scarcely be said to have kept 
Lazarus; and the action of the spectator who | evidence of the statement of the historian, and | pace with typographic improvements. There was 
covers his mouth and nose, is an ingenious may, we think, be considered as almost corrobo- | no improvement in the drawing of figure subjects ; 
thought of the designer to indicate the condition | rative of the robbery related by him.” ‘The first | and though more pictorial treatment was given to 
of the grave, which has been repeated by some of | Dutch edition of the same work presents similar | them by the management of shadows, they were 
the greater masters in Art at a subsequent period, | peculiarities ; “I can only suppose,” continues | expressed in unmeaning lines, lacking grace, and 
with » meed of *P lause from critics who little | Mr. §., “that, at the time of the robbery, the | totally inexpressive of drawing. 
suspected its humble origin. | printer had no immediate means of replacing the fables printed by Pfister, 
Formschneider,” or form-cutter, was the | loss sustained, and that it was considered (in this is the earliest i 
term lied to these engravers, from the form | instance) more economical to have the pages cut | woodcuts, and t are i 
or | they thus produced for the printer ; and | in wood than to have a new fount of type cut or earlier block- 
it is not @ little curious to remember that the | cast.” Arguments founded on the paper-marks | Canticorum,” many 
type of a modern book, when arranged in pages, | are not of value, as that was freely exported to | graceful. The travels of rer 
is to this day called a form in all our printing- | all countries; but it may be worth noting that | at Mentz in 1486, and the “ Hortus Sanitatis, 
offices. From these ancient forms impressions | the badges of the great Dukes of Burgundy most | also printed there in 1491, are inartistie and 
were taken by friction. ‘The face of the woodcut | constantly occur, as well as the initials of their | coarse. ‘The “Nuremberg Chronicle,” » work 
a: ~ Fr ye ay vie om | Christian names. Thus the letter P became a | which issued from the press of Koburger, in that 
ransferred to j : ; 5 > : 
it over the block, and rubbing te tarfece with © | national water-mark during the period of one 


hund iztesn - 
burnisher ; and it is again remarkable that wood: | with the emu rime — 


bol of @ si . 
— to this hour, adopt this mode of taking | gat ‘ The ao ot ie initial ‘oe Teabells, 
- po yp —— of their work, merely placing | daughter of John, King of Portugal, third wife 


’ : to prevent its tearing, or | of Philip, 
the burnsher bruising the fine lines of the ext. ip, Duke of B y, to whom she was 


| married Jan. 10, 1429 pears al d i 
These block-books had the great disadvantage | conjunction with her husband’ Peer ues 
of being engraved in solid pages, so that sho | eae te dee ime iscardi 
an codllius So cover comm, if cod aly bo seat. | orm ~ Ped the on 
fied by foo ork he aot soa | of Junius as of too modern a character, | 
y patting © Ys eens , and of Zell as conveyed too loosely to be con- | 
rp} . meee cg. tes clusive for the claims of Holland, point in their | scenes 
provemen preparation to obviate turn to the matter-of-fact evidence given in the i 
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host of wood 
Hans Baldung 
Van Leyden, 
never been 


t the v 
century, bl 


upon @ series 
of a picture, or 
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ee woodcuts were universally 
over Europe, and 
0 : 
cmployed Uf = his own designs (Marc Antonio 
SP ndi) did not scruple to copy them on cop- 
| per, and profit by the 


ly imag 
| woodcuts; but 
| ease, inasmuch as the 


labour t uire, 
sume, combined with our knowledge of the very | and 


and written works on the arts, u 
which he employed himself, render it im 
for his Pom to have permitted this. His 
ost equally celebrated contemporary, Hans 
= cio & ae ceniianel ona ena 
there is little reason to doubt, the 
tsman only, 
pa ge line of the design, which became a 
mere mechanical labour to cut. 


in that of “The Wise King” his 
and accomplishments. The triumphs just alluded 


-printing assumed a new — 
stri 


Paintings were dissected, their tints di ted | gravings he executed for Jean de Tournes, the 


washed drawing, was produced. 
these colour-printed works is by many writers 


works, chiefly after Raffaelle, 
but there are earlier works in the same style 
Cranach, and the German wood-engravers, wi 
dates from 1509 downwards. Th 


and died at Nuremberg 
Works consisted of a 
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bered now chiefly as having been the master 
oO greatest 


name in old Ger- 
tronised ; 
has been 
their admirers; the engraver he 


sale of a piracy. It is 
that Durer engraved these 
that is not likely to have been the 
amount of i 

the time it must con- 


engravings, paintings, drawings, 
tbe 


drawing on the surface of the 


The wood blocks 
work, ‘The Triumph of the Em- 


of his pune h p 
peror imilian,’ are still preserved at Vienna, 
and upon the backs of these cuts are engraved the 
names and initials of the 
them—more than a ve ib all. The Em- 
of Germany (Maximilian I.) was a v 
esa of the ml art of book illustration, and 
y devoted a large share of time and money 
self-laudation by 


ms who executed 


great 


to 
its means. Under the form of 
“Mirror of Knighthood,” Sir 
celebrated his own —— and 

early education 


flattering series, left incomplete by 


his death. Thus hundreds of elaborate woodcuts 
were produced under the auspices of the Emperor, 

ving very constant employment to the artists 
Susan Burgmair, Cranac’ 


and Schafflein ; and a 
vers patronised by them. 


~engra 
Grun, Hans Springen Klee, Lucas 


Urs Graff, and a multitude of 


| 

| draughtsmen, spread examples of the art far and 
| wide over Europe, roducing works that have 
| 

| 


in ability and vigour, but 


only in refinement of “ finish.” 


commencement of the sixteenth 


of blocks, each printed over the 


other, the drawing being expressed by a line en- 
graving covering all; by this means a transcript 


rather a coloured ving, like a 

Phe po. dr of 
Italian artist, Ugo da i, whose 
te about 1518; 


are all re- 


none beautiful. colour is 


generally unpleasant, and the imitative handli 
of the tints inartistic, and occasionally iotownal 
For bassi-relievi, or coins, it was well fitted ; and 
ere are some books with illustrations of this 
kind very successfully rendered. 
About the middle of the 


sixteenth century the 


r large woodcuts printed on sheets, as we 
now print copper-plates, appears to have declined, 
the art was almost exclusively devoted to 
k illustrations. The presses of Ger- 
rel on and France, teemed with 
1 dhe - - 
eldadehe anaing in beautiful designs, and 
masters,” who devoted themselves to this employ. 
— t produced its wood en Packt 


artists known as “ the little 


gravers, but their 
remarkable for greater purity of 


wing, — rivalled the elaboration or finish 
schools Solomon Bernard and Justus Ammon 
may be considered the best “ 
men ; ~ 4 laboured through a long series of 
; production of v 
0” woodcuts, chiefly for the illustrated books 
published by the printers of 
rl ort, chief among whom was Sigi 
und Feyerabend, who extensively em loyed the 
Zurich 


or German school. Of these 
resentative 
many hundreds 


(he was born at in 1529, 
in 1591), whose principal 


series of engravings illus- 


trative of the mechanical arts, of female costume, 
the princi events of Roman history, &. &c. 


figures, and hav ands clear! 
and i “ His works,” oaye 
Dr. Dibdin (“ Bibli ” vol. i 


pillon, wer (who lived in 
the succeeding century), and a historian of his 
art, observes of them,— I advise the connoisseur 
to well examine them ; they well merit it by their 
delicacy and i ign.” He 
was particularly happy in the treatment of land- 
scapes and trees, he had a judicious know- 
wothengevingg pathcte ore 8 adit thon 

over 

the wood is allowed to rep 


Pa 


represent shadow 
being slightly ae, or even soit elens to tel 
its own effect. 


an example, we copy the scene 





of the interview between Venus and Pluto, one of 
the series of one hundred and seventy-eight en- 


printer, of Lyons, in 1574, to illustrate the Meta- 
m of Ovid. The horses of the car in 
which the god of Inferno rides, are almost solid 
wood ; the outline and the drawing expressed 

a very few lines. The eye of taste, that can | 

beyond the quaint iarities of an old wood- 
cut, will see much to admire in the simple treat- 


ment and power of drawing evinced a 
this cut. Fie dese on Sunol by a few lines; 
the beating surf, the y shore, the mounds, 
shadowed islets, and distant rocks, are all truth- 
fully rendered. Nor are the minute figures of 
Venus and Cupid other than graceful, or Pluto 
without a certain strength and dignity. This is 
but one of a thousand that from the 
brain of this most prolific artist. ; 

The Lyons press gave forth to the world, in the 
year 1538, the most remarkable of these illus- 


trated books; one which has stood all criticism. 


and is still triumphant. This is | renowned 
‘Dance of Death,’ from the designs of Hans 
Holbein. No fac-similes have hitherto fully 











separate cuts, may be considered as having reached 
its lowest ebb. | few t y well-executed 
cuts of ornaments are occasionally to be found in 


former times ceased to furnish designs for 
the wood-engraver.” 

The best wood-engraving seems to have been 
executed in France at this time, but it was much 

i tail-pi the mere deco- 
rative enrichments to Papillon was the 
best of its professors; his style more nearly ap- 

roached the modern, inasmuch as he appears to 

ve cut from tinted drawings, ex ng tints 
peng nen Eng borer out of the wood 

ect with his graver, instead of tamely following 
drawn lines. He also improved the art by some 
new effects, such as lowering tho surface of the 
wood-blocks ineparts, to produce more delicate 
tints when printed, or burnishing the lines, to 
give them greater breadth and blackness. 

In our own country wood-engraving was ¥ 
low, and the names of but few of Fy 
sors are recorded. The woodcuts, publi in 
Howel’s “ Medlula Historie licane,” 1712, 
are believed to be the work of Edward Kirkall, 
as well as those in Croxall’s edition of “ Ausop’s 
Fables,” 1722. oaees Be years be sp and 
17 many cuts, enti ornamental, appea 
1 Sroka with the initials of F. H. attached. "This 
is Francis Eefam, wee name ot 

ved in full to a tail-piece representing 
Gupide grouped pornt 5 an tltar in the 
first edition of “Gulliver's Travels,” 
1726, vol. ii. p.47. “‘W. Pennock, Seulp.” 
occurs on another woodcut of the same 
date. John Baptist Jackson also worked 
in the early of this century on wood- 


Some very 
engravings were executed by 
F Tistot of whom nothing’ is known. 
T. Hodgson engraved rome large cuts for 
Sir John Hawkins’s “ History of Music,” 
and Smith, in his “ Life of Nollekens,” 
mentions a Mr. Deacon, who ved, 
in 1765, some copies of Italian 
“entirely with a penknife, and 
were executed on pear-tree, on the sideways of the 
grain.” It may be Fore remarked, that the wood- 
cuts were always cut in this way, while the mo< 
hardest box-wood, against the grain. 


are cut on 
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.. John: Jackson and-Wil- 
among his pupils. -Robert 


Branston was the most remarkable man out of | process. The sheets, when printed, were allowed 


the influence of Bewick, for he studied alone, and 
perfected his style in London, it had less of na- 
ture, but more of refinement, than that of Bewick. 
To these men we owe the resuscitation of an art 
that now numbers many hundreds of essors, 
and contributes thousands of. beautiful - 
vings to decorate the literature of the day. We 
conclude our series of cuts with one such ex- 
ample, engraved by Greenaway, from a drawin 
ison Weir: it is taken from a beautiful 
volume entitled “Rhymes and Roundelayes,” 
—- by Messrs. Routledge, Warne, and 
utledge, to whom we are indebted for per- 
mission to introduce it here. 

The delicate character of modern wood en- 
graving coula not be displayed in all its 
of effect if ‘ve had on! 
old printing offices. 

& more sim 
the printer 


the appliances of the 
manufacture, generally made by 
imself, by a slow and circumscribed 


J 
| 
} 


; 
j 
| 


ink they used was of illustrating general literature 


| 


a long time to dry, while, at the present day, the 
introduction of steam machinery obliges every 
accessory to keep pace with that rapid and mar- 


vellous power ; hence the extreme difficulty of ‘si 
producing an ink which shall combine intensity | 


of colour with,the necessary quick drying pro- 
pa eee ee ee ‘The ink 
used for printing this Journal ‘is ly manu- 
factured by Messrs. Parsons, rs gy hr Co., 
and combines the essential qualities of depth of 
eglour and clearness of impression, for which 
their inks have long been.favourably known, 
abroad as well as at Bea Fifty years ago the 
trade of a printing ink manufacturer was almost 
unknown ; now it is an extensive business, and 


beauty | by concentration of thought to its ect im- 


ement, has aided the press and the artist in 
by “ block print- 
ing” more beautiful than the best livres de luxe 
produced twenty years ago. 


esbit; and. his |. 


SELECTED PICTURES. 


} FROM THE COLLECTION OF WILLIAM RENSHAW, B59, 
sliees SALFORD. 


‘A painter's studio does indeed take its 
oF, gtindrall. x - 

OP bape a 

ma ; 

be rg pe 

‘he works out in solitude the creations of his'mi 

Migs Landogi has sketchied a pleasant pictaré of 

Italian artist's studio, fair“ enoiigh 


jaintér, with’ thoughts ‘of lovéliness.”” 
hid a@ true feeling for ‘the’ bedutifdl in \ 
Seige aes Spe ay ee 
scenes, real Or imaginary, of a ‘pi : 
racter, or by the actual” productions of th artist 
> 3 + ge? > > o eres 
“ The light came dim, but beautiful, fee te: 
With ite white Kisseo; und the fragrant Sica 


* 





| 
| 
| portraits 


\are distinguished 


i techni led a“ ly 
veo yt —~ y ad, hat the half-open 
mouth and the down-cast eyes of each are opposed 
to the expression of any definite feeling or ~: 
ment. A young lady who took up the asc 
lay before us while writing—and i oe 
are presumed to be authorities in eT 
has pointed out that the music 18 baa ge 
the side; certainly the fair cr! Pooks 
rect ; the outside page is, in fact, upside 
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MEDLAVAL ART-WORKMANSHIP. 


THE EXHIBITION AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


twelve years have elapsed since the 
nF ion by i formation and exhibition 
of a collection of antique Art-manufactures, gave 


general blic an idea not only of the beauty 
of mogeel an te os Cannes a ae 


‘vate collections in England. That exhibition 
was the forerunner of many important movements, 
each increasing its scope, and it is to this begin- 
ning we owe not only the formation of man 
Toca museums and private collections, but in it 
we may trace the of our Great Exhibition, 

and the extended operations of our schools of 
design. It was therefore an appropriate act on 
the part of the South Kensington officials to 
inaugurate some of the new rooms they open this 
er by a similar gathering of works of early 
summ: gunering & SS ; 
Art, and thus to give our foreign visitors an idea 
of the treasures still preserved among us. ; 
We can do little more than indicate the prin- 
cipal articles exhibited: a mere list would fill a 
8 ter than can be awarded; but we may 
p aged oy to awaken an interest, and induce a 
lengthened investigation on the part of our readers 
which will well reward them. We will therefore 
briefly consider the collection chronologically. 
First in antiquity and beauty are the charming 
specimens of Greek jewellery found at Alexandria, 
and exhibited by Signor Castellani, of Rome. A 
very fine collection of Greek and Roman glass is 
contributed by Mr. Webb, and an extraordinary 
cup by the Baron Lionel Rothschild, having a 
bacchanalian subject in relief upon its surface, 
the being, in many parts, entirely undercut ; 
it is a work of the later Roman era, partaking of 
the features of the Byzantine school. The very 
large and important collection of works in ivory, 
formed by Mr. Webb, exhibits specimens ranging 
from Roman to medizval times, all being alike 
remarkable for design and execution. The 
works in enamel tated all schools from Byzan- 
tine to late French ; they are most remarkable for 
brilliancy of colour and gorgeous elaboration of 
enrichment ; the rarest and finest, as they are un- 
questionably the grandest, of these works, are the 
series of large portraits contributed by Mr. Danby 
Seymour, M.P. Baron Rothschild has one case 
entirely filled with the rarest and most beautiful 
articles de luxe, such as ewers, plateaux, saliers, 
&e., by the first masters of the best days of the 
Art. A few Saxon antiquities show how well 
our early goldsmiths worked in the days when 
St. Dunstan stood at his forge: the brooch from 
the Ashmolean Museum, and other examples, 
though less in number and quality than many we 
know of, represent at least this branch of Art. 
Trish antiquities are much better displayed in a 
really remarkable gathering of fine croziers, 
chalices, brooches, and other objects from the 
Coleg D 4 hog Royal Irish Academy, Trinity 
, Vudlin, an rivate persons, amo 
whom Lord Leslsheiough may be sail ae 
exhibiting some of the best fibule, the finest being 
that belonging to Mr. West, of Dublin; the 
famous Dunregan cup, the shrine of St. Mona- 
ghan, and the reliquary in the form of an arm, 
sent by Mr. Fountaine, are works that tell a 
powerful tale of the Art capabilities of the men 
of old who worked in “the green island.” 

Eastern Pottery, in all its variety, is also seen, 
and conspicuously the vases belonging to Mr. 
Falkener, covered with a glaze of so fine and 
rich a quality as to give them the look of glass. 

he glass manufacture of the East is admirably 
displayed in the contributions of Messrs. Slade, 
pn — and Martin — whose contributions 

re unique in rarity and beauty; ti are not 
limited to the East, but cungelan the” finest ex- 
_— of Venetian and German glass. 

rarest and most remarkable collection of 
pottery ever brought together, may delight the 
eye of the connoisseur in the case devoted to the 
weary II. ware, made in France; its history is 
-_ and its style unapproachable: it is a verit- 
able pipe-clay, decorated with the most delicate 
monochrome tracery. Not more than -three 
examples of this exquisite earthenware pny a 
to exist, and of that number twenty-three speci- 
mens are in England, the whole being contri- 





buted by the various owners to this Exhibition, 
so that here we have a combination of the gems 
of all private collections, such as no other nation 
in the world could show, and that we are never 
in. Of the other examples twenty- 
nine are in ce, and one in Russia, and of 


likely to see 
these, coloured drawings are exhibited. 


Her Majesty the Queen, with her usual libe- 
rality, exhibits some cases, filled with antique 
i medizval jewellery. Mr. Waterton 
sends his remarkable collection of rings, amo 
the edhe we | 


camei and 


them “the Darnley ri 
initials of 

husband. as 
“the gimmal” or linked ring. The 


99 with 


enough to hang at her 
gold cover, by the fam 


able historic relique. 
The pair of stirru 
man, "ad are si 
of medisval Art, elaborately chased and inlaid 
with enamels and nielli ; they are unique among 
horse furniture, and admirable in execution. 
Decorative arms and armour are contributed by 
Her Majesty, Lord Londesborough, Sir A. Hay, 
H. Magniac, Esq., and others. The Queen’s 
shield, with its inlaid gold and silver work ; Lord 
Londesborough’s beautiful guns and embossed 
breastplate, helmets, and gauntlets ; the shield of 
Sir A. Hay; and the nobly desi wrought- 
steel breastplate belonging to Mp. jac, espe- 
cially demand attention hes in addition to these 
are @ host of minor articles also deserving study, 
evidencing, as they do, the amount of 
artistic thought by the old armourers. 
Enriched table plate may be seen here in great 
variety and beauty. The specimens range from 
the time of Richard II. to the close of the last 
century, including the famous enamelled cup be- 
longing to the corporation of Lynn, and known 


as “ King John’s Cup.” The co and com- 
mies have been most liberal in loans; from 
xford and Cambridge we have the cups presented 


by their founders, as well as the world-renowned 
crozier of William of Wykeham. The mace 
belonging to the corporation of St. Andrews is a 
very remarkable piece of fourteenth century work, 
of striking design, and t beauty of execution. 
The corporations of York, Bristol, Cambridge, 
Morpeth, and Hedon, send their official swords and 
maces, and nearly all the city companies of London 
their remarkable old plate, perhaps the rarest and 
finest in the country. A noticeable feature is the 
fact that among it are many unique examples of 
early English silversmith’s work. To these are 
added various admirable imens from private 
collectors, one of the finest being the ryt 
jug lent by Mr. Durlacher, an example of Engli 

Art-workmanship of the Jacobean era, unrivalled 
in taste, delicacy, and beauty. Mr. Hope’s won- 
derful enamelled cup, the richly decorated ewer 
and salver belonging to Captain Leyland, those of 
Earl Co nd the Duke of Rutland, with the 
Ear! of ilton’s plate, and the rich and varied 
series of quaint table late exhibited by Baron 
Lionel Rothschild, testify to the Art-ability of the 
ancient metal-workers. Of their more massive 
and sumptuous, but less artistic labours, we have 
specimens in the enormous silver wine-coolers 
and ponenating, furniture belonging to the Duke 
of Rutland Earls Spencer and Chesterfield. 

A case containing crystal cups and vases, some 
mounted and og “= meee call for 
especial notice, whi will well repay. 

After studying so ben A as this m list of 
noble works reveals, we must confess to have little 
inclination to note the porcelain of Sevres, or the 
enriched buhl and marqueterie of the last century, 
of which many fine and rare i 


tri works are less uncommon to see | 
than near which they are placed ; we can, | 
no more than allude to them, and 

the Raffaelle ware. j 
We “not again enforce the value of this 


collection on our readers, or the great attraction 
it for all who desire to Py os + od 
Art- uctions of us temporari 
gator from al source forthe inatrction and 
ight of our own. A more faultless group of 


noble relics we have never seen. 








Queen of Scots and her second C A 

as several very rare examples of | lections, illustrative 
Pree | of Art and 

Book of Queen Elizabeth, a tiny volume, small being choice works in enamel and nielli. 

irdle, bound in a chased | i 

George Heriot, is lent | 

its owner, G. Field, Esq., and is a very remark- 


belonging to W. N. For- 
ly rare and fine examples | 





are con- | 


this gathering of 
cannot fail to 
to be ne 
the exhibition was so limi 





THE 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


ENAMELS AND NIELLI. 


Or a somewhat analogous character 
ween Sut quated, te task which wes o 

Pace, Geb Sees ae Mc 
members of the Society, in accordance with a 
ood annual custom, gave another special exhi- 
tion of antiquities gathered from private col- 
of some particular branch 
; this year's in 


enamels comprise specimens of all from 
the Roman era to the close of the Shab suntuny. 
The earlier examples are not remarkable, with 
the exception of a circular stud or ornament 
found at Caerleon, which is singularly delicate 
and beautiful. Several ornaments from tumuli, 
worn about the person in Romanised Saxon time, 
are curious; the most remarkable work is well 
indicated in an excellently modelled and coloured 
fac-simile of the richly enamelled vase found in 
the Bartlow Hills, Cambridgeshire, and which 
burnt in the fire that con- 
ouse, at Dunmow, Essex, in 


ward I., and believed, from the arms upon it, to 
have been made for Aylmer de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke, deserves ial attention. Of four- 
teenth and fifteenth century enamels, the best 
have been contributed "the Duke of North- 
umberland, W. Magniac, Esq.; and W. Morland, 
Esq.; and consist of plaques, triptychs, and 
church plate of much interest. A very beautiful 
enamelled casket from the Fould collection is 
sent by Mr. Whitehead. The mediaeval enamels 
may be classified under two Schools of Art, the 
Limoges and the German ; and of both numerous 
fine examples were exhibited by Mr. Beresford 


Hope, Mr. ire, Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, 
Mr. Morgan, . Rolls, Mr. Waterton, and 
other distinguished collectors. 

A series of curious domestic articles—candle- 
sticks, fire-dogs, &c.—are gro on one side, 
and thought to be of early English manufacture, 


but are more probably Flemish. Some admirable 
specimens of Chinsee cloissonné, and Persian 
translucent enamels, give us the opportunity of 
study by contrast. Among the European exam- 
ples are several possessing a peculiar interest from 
their connection with historic names. Thus, the 
Duke of Northumberland sends Queen Elizabeth's 
fork and , and our own most ious 
Sovereign celebrated Darnley Jewel, made 
for Margaret, Countess of Lennox, in com- 
memoration of her ill-fated son. There is also 
Sp 
ing t 0 
(w wee sabbed by Felton). It was executed 


| by Balthazar Gerbier, while he was with the 


Duke and Charles I. in Spain, on the Quixotic 
expedition to the Infanta. The Duke is repre- 
sented on ago rene The date ire a : 
upon it. It is now 0! o' 

Northumberland. A find were of watches, with 
enamelled cases, is sent by O. Morgan, Esq., M.P. 
Snuff-boxes and minor articles abound. Among 
the modern works are many very curious enamels 
roduced at Battersea about 1750-75. 


on copper, i t 
They are chiefly portraits, printed in black, red, 
or old, by Ope similar to that adopted on 

lain. is also a very fine and inte- 
resting specimen of the same, or an earlier, date— 
a large oval picture, inted by W. Craft, a con- 
nection of old Bow china painters, about 


bom we know so little. It would be well if 
the Institute would te their researches in 
any quarter that might eliminate wan Sages ot 
nielli exhibited gp tam 4 in number, 
but LI ; are among 
peti s eC mmedeen and 
therefore, all the mare weloonse to Ss e of 
ing of fine and beautiful examples of 
is as instructive as pleasing, and 
ur the ports wsdeenlty of viehing 
that t ni 


the 
are, 
the 


by-gone Art 


—_—-—_—— 
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_ ‘Stalls in the Charch of St. Gertru 








PICTURE SALES. 


collection of water-colour pictures formed 

r. Charles Langton, of Liverpool, the sale of | 

i referred to lest month, was one of the 
uable that has for many years been sub- 

mitted to public ae Christie and 

ucted the in y prices 

majority of the ml ny The —- 
pointed out: as the principal :— Irish 

. W. Topham £102 (Gilmore) ; ‘The | 

Phile, oem a 90 e. 

i ; ‘Fairlight Mill, near ings,’ G. | 

, £66 (Puller); ‘The Rivals,’ a series of 

l drawings by G. Cattermole, £252 (Vo- | 

ing a Candle,’ W. Hunt, 72 gs. | 

Meadows,’ T. 8. Cooper, | 

R.A, 70 gs. (Gilmore) ; ‘ Lake of Como,’ T. M. 
Richardson, 240 gs. (Lawrence) ; ‘Grand Canal, | 
Venice,’ 8. Prout, 165 gs. (Gilmore); ‘The Pilot | 

Copley Fielding, 80 gv. (i ); *On the | 

Way Home,’ D. Cox, 90 gs. (Wallis) ; * Haunt of | 

the Wild Fowl,’ E. Duncan, 86 £ (Agnew) ; | 

, Louvain— | 





j 


Banditti entering,’ L. Haghe, 64 gs. (Agnew); 
‘Too Hot,’ W. Hant, 300 gs. (Walle) :° b Old 
Man,’ W. Hunt, from the Bernal collection, 147 gs. | 
Agnew); ‘ The Gulf of ia,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., | 
56 gs. (Grundy); ‘ P: of a Carmelite Convent 
at Bordova,’ b. Roberts, R.A., 80 gs. (Agnew); 
‘ Bird's Nest and Apple-blossom,’ W. Hunt, £104 | 
Gilmore); ‘Girls ata Stream,’ P. F. Poole, A.R.A., | 
s. (Isaacs); ‘Snowdon, from 1 Curig,’ 
Copley Fielding, 172 gs. (Isaacs); ‘ View near | 
Hambledown,’ Birket Foster, 105 gs. (Addington); | 
‘The Halt in the ay ed J. F. a sat. | 
265 gs. (Lawrence) ; ‘ oo, . Cox, 80 gs. | 
(Wallis); ‘Salamanca,’ D. Roberts, R.A., 90 gs. | 
bs pee ‘The Highland Drover,’ F. Tayler, | 
05 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Scarborough,’ Copley Fielding, | 
74 f ones); ‘The Abbey Ground,’ G. Catter- | 
alee ) gs. (Agnew); ‘ Mock Duenna— | 
Péreira’s Pe Maclise, Be “y gs. | 
Agnew); ‘A Tyrolese Carrier,’ ang, 95 gs. 
mn w) ‘Heidelberg, D. Roberts, R.A., 185 e | 
(Gfimor) ; Fort Rouge, Calais,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., | 
p . (Follett); ‘A Welsh Landscape,’ Copley 


Fielding, 175 ° (Mawson); ‘ Venice,’ 8. Prout, 


148 ge. (Isaacs); ‘The Greeting in the Desert,’ 
J. F. Lewis, A.R.A., 260 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Deer- | 
Hounds,’ Sir E. Landseer, R.A., 170 gs. (Agnew); 
*The Descendants of the Doge Dandole,’ J. R. 
Herbert, R.A., 120 ge. (Agnew); ‘The Posada,’ 
J. F. Lewis, A.R.A., 330 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ A Spanish 
Bull-Fight,’ J. F. Lewis, A-R.A., the companion 
drawing, 375 gs. (Agnew); ‘Miss Flite Intro- | 
ducing the Wards in Jarndyce to the Lord | 
Chancellor, John Gilbert, 200 gs. (Agnew); 
* Lancaster,’ J. M. W. Turner, R.A., now in the | 
International Exhibition, 305 gs. (Follett); ‘The | 
Forum—Modern Rome,’ L. Haghe, also in the | 
International Exhibition, 200 gs.(Agnew). Three 
very small drawings by Birket Foster, entitled, 
severally, ‘A Road-side Cottage and Pond,’ 
‘Sheep near a Stile,’ and ‘Swimming the Dog,’ 
sold for 184 gs. 

It will be noticed that the collection, which 
réslised upwards of £8,630, was unusually strong 
in Mirawings by Mr. J. F. Lewis. The most ex- 


tensive were made by Messrs. Agnew, 
of Manchester. 


Mesers. Foster and Son sold at their gallery, 
in a Mall, on the lith of last month, a collec- 
tion of water-colour drawings, “the pro of 
a gentleman in Lancashire: it Ne Be age Pad 
of ten by Turner, made for his “Liber Studi- 
orum ;" these ten drawings, even the names of 
which we have no »# for, realised, though 
measuring only a few inches of surface, the enor- 
mous sum of £615. Six early drawings by the 
same hand were sold for 201 gs.; three fine ex- 
amples of Prout, 110 gs. ; Mr. Hopley’s fanciful 
composition, ‘The Birth of a Pyramid,’ an oil 

recently exhibited in Oxford Street, was 

ht by Mr. Gordon for 150 gs. Among the 
remainder were some capital drawings by D. 
Roberts, C. Stanfield, W. Goodall, W. Evans, 
Ww. Hunt, and G. Cattermole, which fetched 
prices showing how eagerly the works of these 
fo mae coveted. The whole were disposed of 





| bearer to Charles L.,’ ‘The Marc 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


—_—— 


THE OLD MASTERS. 


Tus is always a grateful resort after the 
compound dazzle and whirl of all the other 
exhibitions. Yet here there is a great force 
of colour in a quiet way. On entering from 
the street the eye falls at once on a picture 
more remarkable from circumstances than 
admirable for rare excellence,—this is the 
Belvedere homens ~d by Murillo. It differs 
from the famous Paris picture: it is not so 
brilliant, nor are there so many cherubim in 
it. When the Belvedere pictures were sold 
at Christie’s, it was bought in, if our memory 
fail us not, for 9,000 gs. Beneath it hangs 
Mr. Holford’s ‘ View of Dort,’ by Cuyp,—a 
long picture made out of two shorter ones; cer- 
tainly a mistake, were even the joining in the 
centre not visible. Before it was thus joined 
it was the property of a lady named Stewart. 
There is, we believe, in the Sutherland col- 
lection another long Cuyp made out of two 
smaller ones. There are two large Cu 
‘Landscape and Figures’ (No. 34), and 
‘Landscape and Figures’ (No. 38)—of the 
ndest works of the master but for the 
incongruity of a Dutch version of Italian 
scenery. We are really much beholden to 
that clockmaker, Lang Jan, for the = 
sion of all the best Cuyps. Hobbima’s 
‘Forest Scene, with Figures’ is the perfec- 
tion of this painter's substantive manner. 
England has produced only one man who has 
felt and followed Mindert Hobbima, and that 
is Patrick Nasmyth. To pass from this pic- 
ture to the Claude, ‘ Landscape and Fi ; 
(No. 5), is fatal to the latter—an early and 
unsatisfactory essay. Two works by Both 
are of great sweetness, especially No. 14. 
This painter is not sufficiently esteemed ; 
for his light and air are much more tender 
than those of Cuyp. Vandyke is repre- 
sented by examples of sterling but not para- 
mount excellence. Among his portraits are 
those of ‘Sir Edmund Verney, standard- 
hese Baldi,’ 
‘The Wife of Snyders,’ &c.; but the last, if 
she were to rise from her seat, would stand 
according to the proportions of the figure, 
eight or ten feet high. Yet everything by 
Vandyke has in it something precious that 
amply compensates defects. Murillo we have 
already mentioned, but his works are com- 
paratively rife: there are, besides the ‘ As- 
sumption,’ ‘St. Francis at Devotion,’ ‘The 
Flight into Egypt,’ again ‘St. Francis,’ also 
the ‘Magdalen’ and ‘The Good Shepherd.’ 
The last, by the way, was in Sir Simon 
Clarke's collection,—the companion to the 
‘St. John’ now in the National Gallery. 

The Middle Room contains a selection of 
most interesting works by Poussin, Ruysdael, 
Greuze, Holbein, Neefs, Cuyp, Canaletti, 
Raffaelle, Rubens, &c.; and in the South 
Room are found, as usual, a variety of Eng- 
lish pictures, among which are many por- 
traits by Romney, some of which have been 
very carefully worked out, while others, ac- 
cording to the notions of the present day, 
would be pronounced positively unfinished: : 
there are ten portraits by this painter. 
Stothard is also prominent in illustrations to 
Telemachus, Burns’s Poems, Horace, Moore’s 
Sonnets, Boccaccio, &c.; many of these 
are eminently distinguished by that sweet- 
ness which constituted the charm of his 


drawings. At the end of the room are two 
brilliant portraits by Reynolds and Law- | 


rence: a& magnificent fi of George IV. 
when Prince of Wales, by the former; and 
by the latter, ‘Lady Mexborough, and her 
son, Lord Pollington’—of which it is told 
that, like ——< Lawrence's works, it was 
a long time in hand. After a lapse of fifteen 


| equally fresh and true. 





—— 


ears he wrote to Lady Mexborough i 
me come for a sitting, and bring the Seng 
Her ladyship answered, that she would come 
with pleasure, but that “the child” was on 
duty at the Horse Guards. There are man 
pictures in this room that refresh pogm | 
quaintance with the infancy of our school, 


——@o—. 


cc PUNCH ” 
AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL. 


Tue exhibition, in an enlarged form, at the 
tian Hall, of Leech’s sketches in Punch, will 
be one of the least remunerative enterprises of 
the season. How much soever these quaint and 
racy conceits are relished in the pages to which 
they so pithily contribute, they are even yet more 
enjoyable by enlargement—the point of the jokes 
gains pungency from expansion. The first ques- 
tion of the professional reader will be as to the 
form and manner in which they are brought for- 
ward. They are announced as sketched in oil, 
but they show the slightest conceivable appli- 
cation of paint; in short, they are sketched on 
canvas with, perhaps, a reed pen, and very thinly 
coloured. After the leading cut these minor cuts 
have always been sought out, before even the 
most facetious sallies of the letterpress. Their 
character and unflagging excellence has raised 
Mr. Leech to an eminence which he is likely to 
enjoyalone. Caricaturists have claimed for them- 
selves both the t and small foibles of society, 
and dealt with fom according to their own idea 
of a becoming representation. But Mr. Leech is 
not a caricaturist, yet he deals with the weaknesses 
of humanity, although rarely or never offen- 
sive to the most refined — - Leech has 
been the first to institute a kind of satirical art 
that may be placed in the hands of families with- 
out taint. The hideous exaggerations of essential 
caricaturists are exceptional, but we find in these 
sketches incidents that continually occur, and 
they exact the warmest applause, not only from 
the very appropriate manner of their setting 
forth, but from the domestic and every-day 
character of the circumstances on which t 
are based. As the literary matter of Pune 
attests that coarseness is not necessary to wit, 
so the artistic pieces show there is something 
more wholesome, amusing, and popeler, than 
ribald caricature. Much of late been said 
and written in praise of Hogarth, who was 
miracle of power, considering the times in which 
he lived. His social histories were in the spirit 
of his time, but perhaps something less flagrant, 
but not less instructive, would have been more 
acceptable. With a certain section of the public, 
the merit of Rowlandson was his extravagant 
coarseness. With Art connoisseurs he was ¢s- 
teemed for his impudent and facile manner. He, 
too, fell well in with > and degney som 
was patronage, but yet sectional ; for where, 
pcm my was the father that would have recon- 
mended the ultra vulgarity of Rowlandson’s pro- 
ductions to his children? Sketches of social life 
dealt only with the worst phases of society, and 
the artists were held up as moral teachers, while 
they contented themselves by only rendering vice 
ridiculous by oe representation. 
H. B. lithographs by Doyle, immensely popular 
in theirday, are yet remembered. They were far 
superior to everything that had preceded them, 
inasmuch as they were —_— with a -— 
political allusion, and the persons represent 
were not monstrously emenor eng e ere 
i had an extensive ularity, but prin 
emeng man whe hed ead up the litics of thei 
day, and the excellence high tone of 
sketches extinguished all taste for such gross 
caricatures as had peotionsly bom offered to the 
ublic. But none of these have met all tastes, a8 
Mo Mr. Leech’s sketches. The hacknied le 
lator, who professes to have done with t . 
contemplates with grim smile what he sees in 
Punch of this week, ond io iaapotiont for the next 
in of findi heey something 
number, certain 0 ee not ieee om 


sixty-seven subjects, all of which, once seem, 
never be forgotten. 
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NEW DOCUMENTS REGARDING 
MICHELANGIOLO.* 





Tus well-known house of Michelangiolo in the 
Via Ghibellina at Florence, has for many @ year 
been one of the most interesting stock-sights of 
the Tuscan capital, and contains a great number 
of inestimably precious relics and memories of 
| the mighty master whose ancient ancestral dwell- 


| ing it was. 
ihe old house passed, as most English readers 
| are aware, some four years back, into the hands 
| of the municipality of Florence by the bequest of 
the tore Cosmo —s one of the 
last descendants of the t sculptor’s re 
nephew and sacs” * Mudnandh o the 
0 "as his countrymen call him, was not 
in his day by any means unknown to fame, hav- 
ing attained some celebrity by his literary works, 
among which, a rustic comedy, La Tancia, is 
the best imen extant of its kind in 
talian literature ; while he distinguished himeelf 
even among the /iterati of his time and country, 
by his ardent share in the Academy mania which 
raged so violently throughout Italy in the sixteenth 
century, and even established an accademia in his 
own house, where archxological and artistic 
|| questions were discussed, instead of the vapid 
dialectic futilities, which usually occupied such 

assemblies. 

Most English visitors to Florence are well 
acquainted with the treasures of the so-called 
Buonarroti Gallery: its fragmentary sketch of 
the‘ Last Judgment,’ its studies for the ‘ Pietd’ in 
the Duomo, and for the noble ‘ David’ at the 
Palazzo Vecchio, and the marble bas-relief of a 
battle, executed when the great artist was a boy 
of scarce fifteen years old. 

The legacy of the Commendatore also included 
a quantity of most precious manuscripts, formi: 
part of the archives of Casa Buonarroti, 
which, during the old gentleman's lifetime, were 
jealously shut up from public inspection, and 
disclosed only by rare glimpses to friends of the 
family. The validity of such a bequest to the 
government, while some collateral offshoots of the 
family yet remained, was speedily made a subject 
of legal dispute, and the question was still at 
issue when the revolution of '59 made way for a 
liberal régime in Tuscany. Had the Commenda- 
tore’s death occurred but one year later than it 
did, no fragment of the Buonarroti perty 
assuredly would have enriched the city of Siekeae, 








which characterised 
lowing is a translation of the letter in question :-— 
“Michel ’Angiolo Buonarroti to Francis I. King of 


Sacred Majesty, 
I know not whether is the greater, my thank- 
fulness or my astonishment at your majesty having 
deigned to write to one of my sort, and ——s 


moreover made enquiry respecting my affairs, whic 
are not worthy the attention of one of —s ty, 
—, else they may mary b aes this 
may be, your maj must know that for this long 
doe gael | have dadook to serve you, but have not 
been able to do so, owing to the obstacles in 
Italy to the exercise of my art. Now that I am old 
I will try to carry into effect in the time which 
remains to me, that which as I said I should have 
desired longer life in order to execute for your 
majesty. I mean a work either in marble, or bronze, 
or a painting, and if death should come and intercept 
this my intent, and if it be ere to paint or to 
sculpture in the life to come, I will not fail to do so 
there, where there is no more growing old. 
Rome, XXVIth day of April, MDLVI. 
Your most Christian Majesty's 
Very humble servant, 
MICHEL ’ANGELO BUONARROTI.” 


open to public i 
in the 
but a small part of the ancient archives of Casa 
Buonarroti. These were, in fact, divided into 
three Spey and these gene again sub- 
divided, so that a considerable number of those 
which had been severed from the collection, re- 
maining in the _— muniment room, was lately 
purchased by the Italian Government for ten 
thousand francs, and many more were bought, 
some two years back, for the British Museum. 
Another ion of these voluminous archives 
was p by Signor Bustelli, of Rome, and 
yet another and a very important part has just 
come into the possession of a distingui Bibli- 
ophile in Florence, and contains to the 
full as valuable as any that the Casa di Michel- 
angiolo itself can boast. First on the list comes 
the original contract passed between Pope Leo X. 
and Michelangiolo for the exeoution of the front 
of the church of San Lorenzo, which, as ev: 

visitor of Florence too well knows, altho 





for the testator had long rendered himself 
obnoxious to public opinion in Tuscany by a 
political retrogradism which shamed his long line 
of sturdy republican ancestors, and had been his 
| _ best recommendation to the post of Minister of 
|| Public Instruction (!) which he held after the 
restoration of the grand duke in 1849. 

A very few days before the Commendatore’s 
death, he added a codicil to his will, forbidding 
the publication of any document or drawing con- 





yt heirs of the Buonarroti as i » was 
ultimately set aside, it being proved that the 
| Rotary public, who by Tuscan law must be pre- 
| Sent during the execution of the document by the 
testators, had somehow unaccountably retired for 
awhile from beside the death-bed of the Com- 
=—. into an adjoining chamber. 
wsuit over, the municipality bought 
the Casa Buonarroti and its ssotloun’ oieiteie 
from the victorious heirs, and the collection of 
Comments has since been carefully copied, and 
- l, ere long, be printed in its entirety. It in- 
cludes no less than two hundred and seventy- 
ons letters, under the hand of Michelangiolo, 
almost all of which have remained until now 
Ps unknown. One most interesting letter 
rom his friend Daniel da Volterra, ae was 
_ him till his death, to a nephew at Florence, 
ze ears his last signature, and another addressed by 
a from Rome to Francis I. of France, on whom 
ee he had fixed his too sanguine hopes as 
a eventual restorer of old republican liberty in 
Orence, is full of the simplicity and earnestness 


* We retain the asiteets Ttalian 
method of spelling this 
Fines instead of altering it to that by which the great 
tine is best known among us.—[{Ep. A.-J.] ; 








tained in the gallery. The will, however, attacked | 


work, to whi 


| Galleria Buonarroti. 


| Nothing can be more explicit than the con- 


| tract. Every column and statue is therein 
| cisely 
| below 
| pa 
| and lower still the words: “ 


Iquest 
Socto Schricto di mia mano propia I Roma 
di 


contained in this writing, and 
| I have signed it with my own 
| the day above named.) 

It was this facade of San Lorenzo upon 
as Ascanis Condivi relates, in his ; 
memoirs of his master and friend Michelangiolo, 
Pope 
insisted on sendin 


the great artist to Florence, 


his work on 


he thus obliged him to break off , 
own great dis- 


monument of Julius II., to his 


nephew of the deceased pontiff. Leo, however, 
with his usual hot haste and fickleness of cha- 
racter, was tory in his commands, and so, 
says Condivi, “ Miche 
with tears, and went his way to Florence, where, 
when he had arrived and given orders for @ 
things needful for the facade, set out for 
to get the. marbles, not only for that, but 
for the monument, hoping, as the Pope = 
mised him, to be able to go on with it. 





nobly adorned within, still turns to the Piazza 
Madonna a ragged brick facade of barn-like 
homeliness. This contract is, in fact, the minute 
written description of a model of the proposed 
it makes frequent allusion, and 
| which, from the details here given, must have 

been very unlike the drawing hitherto supposed 
authentic, of the same work, which exists in the 


re- 
noted. The date is January 19th, 1818; 
that there is, standing all alone on the 
, the “ Placet” in the Pope's handwriting ; 
‘0 Michelagniolo di 
lodovicho Simoni Sopradecto So chotecto aquato 
a Scricta Si chotiene e p Fede dicio mi 80 | monthl 

esto yearly 
adecto.” (I, Michelangiolo, son of Lodo- | salary 
vico Simoni above mentioned, agree to the things 
in witness thereof | thin, t 
hand, in Rome, on | the angen in the comparative value of money, 
the ; 


quaint little 
Leo’s heart was so earnestly set, that he 


to commence it without a moment's delay, though 


appointment, and that of Cardinal Aginense, the 


olo left the monument 


Carrara 
also 
ro- 
n- 





j 
| 


sry 
: 





Commendatore’s bequest, and which are now | 
ion in the ancestral house | 
ia Ghibellina, constitute, nevertheless, | 





| 


in reply to one 


| not in the hand-writing of the too famous 
| but bears her signa’ 


| 
| 


pag on rene The fol- | time, it was mede known caane Ne Bea Ton, 
ta, a fort be- 


that in the mountains of Pi 


1 to the Florentines, were marbles as good 
and’ beautiful as those of Carrara, oa that 
Michelage i 
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mis tobtin the hot eaguiunte of ape Las 
as was ore, ea 

quite gone ouk, he ramainel Sor 0 long, spnee 
sorely grieved, without doing any work, having 


been forced to throw away much time, now in 
Se ae , to his very great 
i LA 


it was, then, that the contract was never 
carried into effect, and that the front of San 
Lorenzo is now as bare and unseemly as in the 
ie of Pope Leo. 
‘0 proceed with the curious documents accom- 
— the contract; there is likewise a letter 
rom Clement VIL. then only a cardinal, and 
Vice — - ~y 4 Foe yer Leo X., 
works 0 assigning 
to ichelangiolo two rooms in the ——_ 
during his superintendence of the building. 
Then we have a letter from Pope Leo, in- 
ing with the Chapter for a piece of buildi 
ground near San I ; a curious memo- 


iven by him to Giovanni Spina for fifty “ due 
oro larghi” (broad golden ducats), being the 
part of the six hundred allo him 
the Pope. The sum would be no mean 
, even in the present day, for the golden 
ducat was worth about fourteen scudi, or some- 
more than £3. So that, allowing also for 


‘ope appears to have been a 


generous 
which, | This memorandum bears the date of 1525. 


Next comes a letter from Lucrezia Borgia to 
the Cardinal of Corbona, then e in Umbria, 
of recommendation from him. 
is dated from Pisa, 1521, is 
a, 
a — 
having been written subsequently to her marriage 
with the Duke of Tite, when dhe hed entered on 
the last, or devout, phase of her life. 

Then there are letters on various subjects from 

udovico Buonarroti, the father of Michelangiolo, 
to him and his brother, Giansimone. a 

There are several autograph memoranda, artistic 
and other, in the hand-writing of Michelangiolo ; 
also a letter from Duke Cosmo IT. to the - 


This , which 





* Marchese di Carrara. 
¢ Condivi. Vita di Michelagnolo Bonarroti. 
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‘ofs inerchandise, and’ so »corivéyed: out,of ' Rome, -| 

‘im order.that its, renioval’might.not, be opposed |. <THE: TURNER-GALLERY, ...., 
+ “ The Florentine academy of desi asl tected. ‘ a 
4 him; by an “unanimous vote, not “Of ifs |. DUTCH BOATS’ INA‘ GaLE. 

| ‘members; but had declared’ him, the -head, ‘ Engraved by 3; Cann 

3,;| milater ofall the others ;-and;haying had | 8 af cf “enh tS yiage. 


ofehis body. bei * sent, to y passed “a” 
decree ‘that seers econ, 

iy it*to. the ' grave;* on*pai’ being: fors six: 
vionths¥etel frdm : thier stid= acdémy. * The: 


:) body,” thén, having “arrived”at~ Florence’ on ‘the’ 
11th day of- March,*1563; the" coffin “was plated: 
in the ‘care “of ’the* confraternity of' the’ Assirita,*) Sv 
|| Wehind ‘the church of San’ Pietro Mdgyiére.* The’) both _¢ 
day afte that, the ‘professors haying “asscihbléd:| #8 hi 
at about half an hour of bia It half "an Ay. %. 
after sundown] in the chapel of, the said” éonfra-, 
ternity, with a great, number, of, torches, it was, 
carried by the same to,the church of Santa Croce ;, 
and; although it ‘had- been; the: intention of ; the; 
_same turns of ex- | academy, that this cerémony. shouldbe performied , - 
en now.every day ing with the ——— secresy, “not Only: to’}+" 90, 
. » Michelangiolo, | avoid the tymult*of the*pepple [be it:remembered |." es 
i that Michelangiolo-had been the, stoutest of re- |. 
| publicans, and the fiercest, opponent of the Medici, |, 
faili : | now triumphant in Florence}; but algo to make 
to/ swell. ~ Daniel y s.that,on the,| the pomp the greater atthe solemn obsequies |° 
occasion of hig last visit to him, the old man had which” théy intended “to “give him ;* never 
declared his intention_of not leaving his property, the news of thié funeral having got abroad through’ 
i0, however, ‘did am a! become .| the cit dehy oka r the concourse of p that. 
ir; and, he adds that Michelangidlo had; scarcely .they.bear: him” tothe | ; ind,’ 
exclaimed,” I am resolved,to give What: I-have in | in>the charch “itsélf,s perform ‘the : usiial :sacfed: 
some’ good to some, poor man (4. rites over-him ;*which ended; the-bddy.waa ‘ 
he pover ‘huomg) with, it, trying by. that.) in’ the* sacristy; Whiere Was’. thie*vice-pregident. of: 
to gain some favour with God.”, ~~ the academy'to réGeive it, Who; to satisfyxthie ty 
A strotig interest attaches to a letter from Dio-. | fessors, the coffin’ dpéned; that they. who had: 
mede Leoni to Lionardo, dated, Rome,: 1564,"| not 'seen'himzliying; might-at least have the com-: 
announcing to him his unele's death, which had t fort of’ beholdingshim«déad ; and he’ was found,- 
taken place four po prrowy. and at whigh | to the wonder of-alk, to be uficdrrupted'and fresh, 
the writer had himself present... Many of | although! twenty-five? days” had , ly- passed 
have evidently been cut forthe pur- | since his death;:and he was afterwards placed in 
pose of fumigation, through fear either of plague | a»vault in” the church,” close the caltar. of the | © 
or other contagious disease. ‘ "| Cavaleanti; to whith; in the following,days, were | 
Besides the above-mentioned documents, there | constantly affixed many. literary. compositions by | ®! 
are letters from. Tiberio Caleagui to’ Lionardo.| the chdicest_ geniuses of thee fe i | & rt a a 
Buonarroti, respecting. such works, of» Michel- | - Suéh’are a few specimens of the mass of; new , OVer .V in de Velde’s picture, whereby the gener 
engine as were. left unfinished at, his “death,-| doctiments illustrative of .one of; the most inter-, effect is*much lessened ; its colouring, t96, ia tun i. 
regarding. the. its -made for, his |. esting and important lives of ‘the great period ‘of ‘ally"black, and there is an absence of “trans” “}/’ 
tomb in Santa Croce. . There is also a demand. |’ thifRensiséance ; im it. ndt daly in'nn artiahion| parency,’ though these ‘defects may a Alp. 
from Battista Naldini, painter, dated, 1578, for| but’ also’ in’ a. socialvand literary, point’ of .vjew. occasionéd by age. ~ It should always be rem 
payment, due from Lionardo’ of twenty ducats, on |.We miay. probably have .the of )placing |, béred,’in examining the colour ot ee 
account, for the fresco executed: by him on*the |~before the readers of the Art: Lurmabcome haniior “Old” mastérs, how much’ time 
monument, and from . d Flcsning from>the treasurés into which-we have , tm ore 
renzi, sculptor, dated 1574, asking: for. payment, perniitted to dip. ~«. —» 9 gin {| Dave 
on account for, his share-in,the same, the. entire —~s i Se boxe Tu: T. 
sum due to him being,.aeit appears, 450 florins. | . fens . cube of 
No other great artist of,the wonderful. sixtepnth | -. : FO PER a ey 
contury has left behind, him a mags of documents |». ARTBNION OF, LONDON. 
so impressed_with imlividual .character apd life-| =. « 2 9 ¢ ry eet te 
like interest as has Michelangiolo ; ry,| Tux following pictures have been selected, up to 
of his long and stirring career, | up by the | thestinie: of cour. going :to .press,. by the, prize- (1 
dark ats gre surroundings of tithes in | holders of the current year. ...- — » < = ~+ those two 
which Id. the highest .place in the world of | ; From the Royal Academy.—Bed-time, A. Hughes, 2001.; » _« Whi 
Art, has yet to. be fitly told in Italy. It is said, Rotterdam, G- Jones, .R.A., 100/.; ; First of aS 























iad 


of October, W 
however,.that Professor Paolo Emiliani, Giudici, Field, 26. 5s. Oh, whistle and I'll come to ‘you, my lad, 
tho wall custom nether af eovecel walostle weeks J.’ Curnock,” 20/ ;. Antwerp. Cathedral,’ E. 8.‘Cole,+15i. ; 


on Italian Neer ae Art; is engaged. upon a} Dee,“near Sethagann Walon it; Detentnede “ 
life of the ine sculptor and his times, Erwood, 10/.; Crummock Water, E. A. Pettitt, 101...  - 
which will’ be given to the world: after the ex- “ pase Wig Socket of sBvitih Ar idee Catia Senin Pd 
" : = -* eT, :? 

ay Sl tbeyenatgieel | oe 4 Fe 

From his eradle to his grave: the mighty, reso-,| Bridge atthe Comlany Nord ‘Wiles, A. Barand,. 251 
Inte, shgviip-anarteed of Mi vole lends | Moving Timber — Winter, G.. A: Williams,” 25..;~ Leder 
al capac, eae teen eeet ras | scien eaetine eta tee 
vivid limning of a skilfal. biographer... Hi Y R. Betiedict, 20/.; fers, W. Shayer, 


lf " » His cha- 

racter and stury are, like some faces and figures, 
eminently picturesque ; as are also many of; the 
mem: of him still existing, in that, beautjful 
city of the Arno, yhich he hed striven so bravely, 
though in vain, to defend against the Medici in 
her hour of extremest need. _ Girolamo, Ticciati; 
the sculptor, in his, brief, supplement to the Lifv 
by @ Condivi, th very ‘simply’ tells. the 
second fi at nce : - os 
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NOTABILIA 


or 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


ed 


"g rejoice to know that while in a financial 
bi e Exhibition is in prep + or, 
events, @ promising § as an assem- 
cheb yrede s and works of Art-industry 
|| itisan unquestioned success. It must now 
‘| be consi as a great teacher, with far 
| loftier aims than to gratify, to interest, or 
to amuse; not only every manufacturer in 
Great Britain, but every artisan and work- 
man, should there study—should, in a word, 
there Go TO SCHOOL : he may learn much, no 
matter whst his vocation may be. The lessons 
he will acquire are such —_ not mow 
crease his skill, mature : udgmen \ 
improve his taste; the will enhance his 
prosperity, and bring su tial as well as 
enduring rewards. For more than twenty | 
years in this Journal we have been striving 
to impress on the producer and the public, 
a conviction of the COMMERCIAL VALUE OF 
THE Fixg Arts; it is now — generally 
understood and appreciated, and those whose 
memories can go so far with us, will be 
at no loss to comprehend how much of actual 
monetary profit has been, of late years, gained 
by competition with the nations who are our 
rivals. 

We trust these truths will have due weight 
with the leading manufacturers of our country, 
and that no false economy will prevent their 
sending from the factories and workshops 
every man and woman who is in any way 
cngleyed in the production as articles la 
may be influenced by augmented knowl 
oan refined taste 


If thus aided, the Exhibition may answer | 
also in a iary sense; at present there 
are but faint non that oom will ~ 
ceived enough to e 
retain ae a ~ ion Mf the building. A 

t effort on the part of those who employ 
ousands of “hands,” every one of wees 
may be benefited, and will certainly be re- 
freshed, by a visit to the Exhibi will 
avert the - tened evil of a a ial defi- 
ciency, while amply rewarding the ies 
by whom the con's eamannd.® pik 

We earnestly hope this conviction will be 
received as a duty, as well as a necessity. 

Her Majesty, as has set an example 
to her subjects; already thousands have 
visited the Exhibition, to receive instruction 
as well as enjoyment—at her e . 

The arrangements of the interior have now 
been finally made ; for although occasio: 
valuable contributions “drop in,” the whole 
of the contributors are understood to “ have 
done their best.” Some of the blots have 





a eo it was in May. But the ab- 
sence of resolute energy is still apparent there ; 
still ea yey of pickles dalems one 
of it, d the temple of tallow candles the 
other, with many deformities between. In- 
deed, a clumsiness of arrangement is apparent 
everywhere throughout the building. Evi- 
dence of what may be expected is supplied 
at the main entrance, where an elevated 
statue of the Queen is altogether destroyed 
aca ghackeround which some “ botch” 
P there—being neither more nor less 
bacon a huge cartoon. Alas! the master 
ind 18 sadly missed; everywhere we find 
proofs of incompetency to order or aprenge; 
a 


Exhibition will be a memory of miserable 
blunders on the part of the edvninistration. 

; a aPpily these abominations are com: 
tively lost amid the Art-wealth about Gan. 





been removed; the nave is rather more | @ 








Moreover, few look at the building, either 
internally or externally, now; and the 
impression undoubtedly is not only extreme 
ee en na Gaeaet 

spite of gross mismanagement, we have 
aragegt esa Pge for the honour and 


glory of England 
JURIES AND THEIR AWARDS. 


As the duties of the jurors are by this time 
completed, and as their verdicts will i 
have a powerful effect, for good or evil, upon the 
exhibitors submitted to their approval or con- 
demnation, we offer a few comments touching 
the difficulties which have beset their operations. 

Reference to the lists of names constituting the 
judicial will at once demonstrate the 
fact, that although high social position and an 
amateur taste may have induced the nomination 
of a few members in different classes, sti 
great majority consists of men who 
pare yg an Pa a made themselves 
oe subjects the merits of which they 
are on to determine. And even those 
without the technical qualifications, which are so 
essential to an adjudication, will bring to the 
task those (scarcely second in consideration) of 
unimpeachable honour, free from the bias which, 
more or less, must influence those intimately 
connected with or interested in special i 


F 
E 
Fae 


death cline bs savanilak ‘ey © wanial, bab.0k 
producers who shall show, by their exhibits, that 
their products are excellent in their kind. No 
exhibitor, however, can receive more than one 
medal from one jury.” We have copied this 
of Chairmen to the Juries. The determination 
to give but one class of medal indiscriminatel 
alike to the greatest success in works involving 
high intellectual and manipulative power, and to 
those of the most a mechanical 
tion—for the most cunningly elaborated triumph 
of the goldsmith's skill, or the choicest marvel of 
the potter’s craft, and the latest novelty in a 
vent-peg or a blacking-bottle—we did, and do, 
condemn, adhering to our previously expressed 
opinion, that better no awards at than such 
to classif the mtlala oy that they = carry 
to classif: m 80, t D 
a > igni somewhat in accordance 
with the relative positions and merits of the works 
to which they were assigned; but these were 
ially overruled. 


officially 
The difficulties of the juries have been much 


increased by this determination, and their deci- | our 


most trifle thinks it has, upon some 

claim to favourable recognition, and will not 
admit the fact of its worthlessness, though at- 
tested by the most competent tribunal. 


= : 
there has been no experience worth Seo bem ulpeses Sd ote the cflcient 
in a word, neither head to nor hand to | exercise of the judicial ions, the most meri- 
execute. End as it will, the International torious producers will be brought still more pro- 


The adverse influence which this course will 
exercise upon those exhibitors who have unfor- 


! 
lhe 
fir 
fi 


ij sLERELLEEEAT 
lett 
Egy fall i 
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eulipe 
Hi if 
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ie opinion will not ratify 
an erroneous verdict, however high the tribunal 
by which it may have been passed, and that early 
notification of the fact will be the most efficient 
means to remove or lessen its prejudice. 
Some incongruities may, and will, be a 
of merit whi 


nisable in to the standard 
has been in the various adjudications. 
This will be ined by the assumption 


that the exhibits have been viewed in reference 
to the status of the country from which 
have emanated. For this reason (which is 
based), awards have been given in the foreign 
divisions to works which, in the English classes, 
have not met with any recognition. The diffi- 
culties which attend the first establishment of 
manufactures in localities just venturing upon 
commercial enterprise, have had due acknow- 

t, and their results have been judged, and 
ightly s0, subject to such admission. 

e trust that the decisions will be such as to 
yield all the satisfaction which can be reasonably 
expected from duties of so difficult and delicate 
a nature. In Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., the 
Commissioners have ee ono 
and si com t for with whi 
re a mg er him. 


TINTED SCULPTURE. 


Few Art-questions have been more repeatediy 
discussed, and with a greater diversity i opinion, 
than the propriety inting marble statues. 
Precedents have been cboght with more or less 
success in the finest examples of early Greek 
sculpture, whence it has been attempted to ad- 
duce unquestionable authority for its adoption, 
Few and unim nt have been the experiments 
hitherto before the public eye in England 
until the t Exhibition, and in this the re- 
sults are exclusively from the studio of Gibson, 
distinguished countryman. With con- 


rather than to realise. This attempt at “too 


eee ea icine 


pig bw to say repulsive. 
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TROPICAL FRUITS. 
Those on whom has devolved the duty of re- 


Guiana 
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kinds fy 


furnish, on reasonable 
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ting the South American colony of British 
ve endeavoured to portray the re- 


rich in vegetable pro- 
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ae respectively the manufacturing firms of | 


Wixsor & Newron, 
and Newman—we name them in the order 
their cases stand. The whole are alike distin- 
guished for the artistic style im which the various 
pigments are displayed, as for the brilliant and 
varied colours that are thus exhibited in their 
most perfect condition. It is to be understood 
that in these cases the pigments themselves are 
the objects exhibited, and therefore “| appear 
Be Se ee eS powder 
= upon glass tazzi, or in of various 
orms Ae ork The Mesers. Newman have 
enclosed their specimen colours in small glass 
— which have a very pleasing and elegant 
ect. And with bec ae 9 the Messrs. 
have very happily specimens 
of the erent grane that are used in the Arte. 
The case that at once concentrates upon itself 
the attention of even casual observers is that 
of Winsor and Newton. It is of large dimen- 
sions, and its display of colours is more varied, 
and also on a much more extended scale, than in 
the adjoining cases ; and in a Great Exhibition it 
is a matter of no a ao So such 
jects as pi ts shou! i in con- 
siderable guaatit outa 
of 250 


. . 


quantities. This case ecm y wt -_— i 
specimens of pigments, i 
the rare and costl woties. Am the new 
colours, introd by the exhibitors since 1851, 
are aureolin and cyanoline, both brilliant trans- 
t yellows, the former > and the 
tter havi “tigre semen egans Heo them are 
unquesti permanent ; ith these may 
be caida «bilien 2 perfectly new trans- 
— and t green, of most vivid 
illiancy. same case contains that very rare 
rere) pee yellow, and a complete of 
orient other carmines, with specimens of the 
various cochineal lakes, the madder carmines and 
lakes, with all the important products of the 
madder root, the purples, browns, &e.; a perfect 
series of chromates of lead, of very pure and 
brilliant tones; as complete a range of pure sul- 
phides of cadmium, in gradations from a pale 
straw to a deep red orange colour: the varied 
products of the metal ium also—trans- 
parent and ue greens, the hydrated brown 
oxide, citrine wn, and ew, the weaehets 
greens, uranium yellow, and white 
of and all the im pigments that 
are obtained from the oxides of iron, both pure 
and in combination with alumina, when they are 
known as Mars colours. We leave to the last of 
the series the grand display of “ Genuine Ultra- 
marine” which is conspicuous in the collection of 
Winsor and Newton. This noble pi t is 
here shown in all its varied tints, and evi 
modification of condition and quali i 
obtained from the choicest specimens of /apis 
lazuli, from regions that are as far removed from 
one another as Siberia and South America. The 


range of tint in these ultramarines, and gd ae 
fect purity of tone, command i i- 


ration : extend from the ~% yet “— 
azure of the South American Japis, to the full, 
dark, sparkli a7 i uced in the far 

com mo- 
dification of the lustrous colour for which 
the Arts are i to the lapis of Persia. It 
may give some idea of the splendid effect pro- 
duced by these specimens of pigments, when we 
add that the ultramarines alone in Winsor and 
Newton’s case weigh upwards of four hundred 
ounces, and uently their value may be esti- 
mated at about £1,500. Asa matter of course, 
with these new and rare pigments, imens of 
all the well-known colours of both foreign and 
native production are exhibited, and they show 
that these also have received their own share 
of careful attention. 

In the case of the Messrs. Reeves, the fine 
smalt blue attracts special attention; and the 
Messrs. Rowney’s case is particularly distin- 
guished for its brilliant pure scarlet, Chinese 
orange, ceruleum, and Veronese green. In both 
these collections, as also in the beautiful cabinet 
ph che ees rer ae! a - bowen that are 

abi vindicate istingui - 
of the en exhibitors. pam eae 

e recommend these cases, and particular! 
the chromatic museum of Winsor and Rowton, 
to the careful study of artists, and of all who have 





ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 


Epinsuren.—We understand that the 
Royal Scottish Academy, recently ¢ 
ul; the sales i 


dents’ fees. The committee, however, antic a 
ny pe ig new 
ts are in progress. 

Wxiis.—The Fine Arts department of the Bath 
and West of England 

held in the ancient ci 
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One ascribed to 


nude, but some have 


by Miss E. A. Benett. 


tion in the historic 


163 
flowerets that help the f: of i u i i 
MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. | So" ctorprising botanist, tha good microssope, | and flowers, ddlinet'e day, Coe rears inate 
a. , would find matter for a session of study in such priate address to the visitors. in cin, 
Narroxat Gattery.—An addition of two pic- | a mirror of nature. Among others, are two | cert followed, in which Malle. Tietjens, Mdlle. 
tures has recent! been made to the co beautiful views of Windsor Castle; and many other noted musicians, both 
andyke is, perhaps, a sketch | several at igh, Devon—one especially, in and foreign, took part. 

after Rubens; the subject is “The Miraculous | which atmosphere is as well given as it could be Axnvat Conversazione of the St. Martin's 
t of Fishes.” It is a small picture, and | in painting. A peasant’s cottage at Monzie, | School of Art was announced for the evening of 
pears to have been painted on by a r. is such a subject as would be at once | June 27th—too late in the month for us to notice 

te ures were all, intended for semi- | selected for a picture by an artist, though an imi- Oe necting is cur present pullieation. 
covered with ,» | tation of its p ue ruggedness would break | Messrs. & Co. have had the honour 
which is partially wiped or cleaned off. The | the heart of any conscientious man. The subjects | of submitting to the inspection of the Queen, at 
second is a portrait of an astronomer, by Ferdi- are ~one in number, and as Se are ne Gee mens ne tiyeans 
nand Bol. It has been presented to the Gallery | views of Penshurst, the Thames at Maidenhead, table, from the Exhibition. The 
; of the Almond Turret and Earn, Perthshire; | top of this table will be found ved among 
Tar Eart Granvitte gave a morning recep- | Moor Park, &c. &c.—all remarkable for their | the illustrations in these Ww we have 
grounds of the Duke of breadth and detail. of it as among the works of its kind 

Devonshire, at Chiswick, on the 3lst May, and | Anrimrs’ Bexevorent Fuxp.—The anni ever executed. 

the Royal Commissioners an “ Evening” on the | dinner of this most useful and stirrer | Tux Arr-Corrzicut But “drags its slow 
7th June. Both occasions were entirely success- | institution took Fagg fe: p> -eenaci4 Tavern, er ger Mg House of Lords, whence, pro- 
ful. The hundreds of foreign notabilities there | on the 3lst of May. Lord Ashburton had been iy, it not issue during the present session. 
assembled must have been greatly gratified by | announced to preside, but, as unfortunately hap- | Ite many and glaring errors have been pointed 
the efforts made to receive them worthily—for | pened last year, was too unwell to fulfil his pro- | out Overstone and other and, at 
of the gatherings. It | mise; under these circumstances, Mr. yaar ae hl pe ” when it 


that was the main p hering: 
was right and wise to do so much in imitation of 
the italities extended to visitors at Paris in 
1855. Granville received his guests with 
the grace and courtesy for which he is famous, 
and a very large proportion of the rank-aristo- 
eratie and the rank-intellectual of Great Britain | 
walked the grounds, and through the famous 
apartments, at Chiswick. Nothing could have 
been more liberal than the reception at South 
Kensington ; nothing could have been more gra- 
tifying or more impressive. It was creditable 
and honourable to all parties concerned. 

Tus Derartwert or Screxce anp Art has 
issued a circular to the various Schools of Art in 
the United Kingdom, informing them of the 
Queen’s ious and liberal intention to distri- 
bute to students eight hundred free admis- 
sions to the International Exhibition upon “ half- 
a-crown days.” In the distribution of these 
privileges “ it would be Her Majesty’s wish that 
the merits of these pupils as students, as well as 
their station in life, should be duly considered.” 
The clause we have marked in italics is, we 
— an —— that those who are able to 
pay for themselves ought not to ici in 
the gift, but it may nee bear od = phn 
favourable, construction—that the poor, and, 
perhaps, ill-clad student, should not appear in 
the presence of the aristocratic classes that thro 
the building on “high days.” Such never co 
Paci er wen oy oh penn and itis there- 
ore regretted any expression should 
have been used to raise a doubt. It will rest 
rp b a ——— of the school, or the pupil, 

m necessary arra’ ts for 
up to London, staying tease; anal satoae rests 

Henvrick Scnarrais, a painter of the i 
school, has sent to this country a companion pic- 
ture to one we noticed some time ago, both painted 
from incidents connected with the history of Ant- 
Sk Ay ater ar we now have to speak of shows 
Frederick Giambetti, the Italian engineer, taking 
leave of St. Aldegonde, Burgomaster of An 
when departing to command the fire-ships that 
were intended to destroy the fortified bri 
built over the Scheldt, by Alexander Farnese, in 
1585. The interest of the scene is admirably sus- 
tained throughout the composition ; as a i 
actors in which we see Giambetti and aide. 
gonde on the quay—the former about to embark 
— boat Somali for him. The quays and 

are wi le, and beyond and 
above them rise the amie tone of re , a8 
it was in the sixteenth century. On the 
the river is with ships, containing 
various devices for destruction of the bridge. 
The picture, in the whole, shows a mote ee 
range of thought and research, and, in dignity 
and serious purpons aspires to th rank of is 
; 18 In the possession Messrs. 
Myers ¢ Old Bond Street. * 
x. Yerwow Hearn is exhibiting at his Gallery, 
43, Piccadilly, » small collection of landscape 
photographs, among which are some of extraor- 
. are two views burn 
St. 8, Perthshire: a small aoe = 


course obstructed by rocks and boulders, i 
in gorse, blooming heather, and all the wild 





Godwin, F.R.S., very kindly undertook the duties 
of chairman, ining the position in his usual 
urbane and efficient manner. In apologising for 
the absence of Lord Ashburton, he told the com- 
pany, as his lordship was unable to attend per- 
sonally he had doubled his subscription this 
year, by which the society had gained twenty-five 
eS Se ae chairman : 

is would in some measure, ps, compensate 
for the disappointment. . Godwin, in pro- 

ing the toast of “ Success to the Artists’ Bene- 


volent Fund,” spoke of the benefits it conferred 
upon the profession, and the claims it had 
on the benevolence of the ic. Since its foun- 


dation, in 1810, nearly ,000 have been dis- 
tributed in the relief of the widows and orphans 
of British artists: during the past year upwards 
of £750 had been thus eS ae ag while the 
cost of working was consi y below £100. 
We cannot too ae ones upon the atten- 
tion of the numerous body of artists the advan- 
tages derivable from being associated with this 
institution and its sister society, “The Artists’ 
Annuity Fund,” both of which are calculated to 
do so much good. Few of the leading members 
of the profession were, we regret to say, present 
at the dinner; Sir Charles L. Mr. 
David Roberts, Mr. Doo, and Mr. Lumb Stocks, 
were the only representatives of the Academy. 
Tus Barrisn Instrrvtion.—The lease of the 
> Sa oe 
itution, expires in 1866. A weekly contem- 
, who evidently is bent w ing time 
by the forelock, throws out a hint, on as- 
sumption that the lease will not be renewed, that 
the annual exhibitions of the old masters, which 
have been open there during so many years, 
should be transferred to the South Kensington 


Museum. It is early yet to talk of a 
matter by onthelgaain. so long beforehand; but 
we sincerely hope the governors of the Institu- 
tion will not give their sanction to any such 


Fo.zy’s Starve or Lorp Harpixes.—Sub- 
scriptions for the reproduction of = noble 
equestrian group continue to ut not so 
fast and freely as could be bat nor in propor- 
tion to the value of the work as an example of 
British sculpture. Hitherto the subscribers are 


be a number who can appreciate its worth, 
and be pleased to aid in procuring s bronze 
copy for erection in this co . Subscriptions 
may be paid to the “ Honorary Sccretaries of the 
Hardinge Statue,” at 22, Regent Street. 

Tue Socrery ror THe EncounacEMEntT OF 
rue Five Arts invited a large party, on the 


evening of June lith, to a Conversazione at the | 
Mansion ~House, under the i of the 


Lord or; who, when the guests were assembled 
in the Egyptian Hall, which ‘as brilliantly lighted 


Evenines at tue Roya, ACADEMY, we are sorry 


to learn, are not so 
would be. It wasa 
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in mind that this year 
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POOLE, from the Picture by 
Published by Forzs & Co., London. 
It scarcely, we a —, of Bye whether the 
engraving just noticed or nd the 
number of admirers. Take the two cabjenhs oat 
the painters’ hands, and place the spectator before 
the veritable scenes themselves, and we know to 
which the palm. would be given; but put them 
and this hard-featured dog-stealer—for 
nothing more or less—with his “show” of 
mals, carries off the of our countrymen 
d women by - — —s majority. 
the day with us before the most splendid 
a very readable book for home use. "The exhibition of Mr. Ansdell’s picture is of 
to —— any —a = the 
> work ; ma anticipate for en- 
Tus Heart or Tur Axprs. Engraved by W. on gupulier sacaption. = b ie cone, 
Forrest, from the picture by F. C. Church. ted with considerable power, though somewhat 
}. Published by Day & Son, London; McCivure The old sleepy-looki Senn te 
imparting information & Co., New York. \ ng 
origi ‘the medieval sculptures | . ’ ____| front is capital, and the “dealer” stands out well 
of Italy—a subject of undoubted interest—it cannot | Mr. Church's magnificent Fem = ee 
fail of being acceptable. London in 1859, cannot have orgotten by ‘ ies ; ae 
those who saw it. A work so peculiarly beautiful in | StrupIES FROM A SKETCH K. 
its natural features, and so ully expressed by etched by James SMETHAM. 
the painter, we thought justified three or four Wriu1ams & Lior, London. 
Ur Tue Niue axp Home Acar. A Handbook for | 4 , that time 
columns of description in our pages at , 
Travellers, and s Travel-book for the Library. It now comes before us in another form; denuded, 
By F. W. Farenort, F.S.A., Hi Member | . r Bareenge 
the of Antiqnaries of Normand indeed, of its glorious colouring, but retaining 
Picardy, and Poitiers. yo of “ Costume A | its beauty of form and expression—the lofty moun- 
England.” ke. dc. With One Hundred Wood- tains towering with solemn grandeur in the distance, 
| 


FFs 


= -y | 
eFeee 








vast plain at their base, ve of miles of 
<a i — by ii | country—here flat, there und and all covered | ture; ‘Hugh rr 
antes | with verdure of innumerable tints; the giant trees | Vessel’ is full of spirit and 
; rising up on the right, with the masses of shrubs, mer, a boy basking in the 
It would be almost an absurdity to ex in such | plants, and flowers flung wildly, as it were, about | upwards, in an 
, @m age as ours, any very great novelty in a book of | the foreground ; the tiny rapids flowing and widen- 
travel over which has already been trodden, | ing onwards to the feet of spectator, are all pre- 
and written about, and illustrated, by a score or two sent with us again in Mr. Forrest's really fine 
of adventurers, re archwological, or | ving. His task has been one of no ordinary 
artistic. But each of travellers has, or assumes | difficulty, as all who carefully studied the original 
to have, his speciality ; he visits the land, generally, | must be fully aware; but he has proved equal to its 
with one object only, and sees little beyond what he — requi ts—preserving in its completeness the 
is actually {n search of ; as a consequence, the book, character of the painting, and giving to his work so 
when it is found to be more specific than much of the colour of the picture as black and white 
prehensive, more a class-book than a sade-mecum. | could effect. The print is rather large, yet looks 





com 
It is, therefore, something out of the common way to small, from the immense amount of subject it con- 


get a volume which combines, in some measure, | tains. 
what is usuall > a in two or three, or 
even more r. t's visit to in the 
early part of lat year, was tn cnnachs off th ; this, | SPECIMENS = any oe foe: ae 
we are y to , he found; but it was not to selected from xamples = pene 
Thirteenth Centuries in France and Italy, and 
be expected that an active mind like his, aided bya | —_, urveemh > Cunturms ta Of Aselitect. 
ready pencil, could make such a j without ee ee o- 
jotting down, if health permitted, a multitude of ished by Dar ™, was 
notes and sketches for future service when required. | It can scarcely have failed to strike any one who has 
From such an accumulation has his book been | only incidentally watched the erection of public 
ergs. buildi especially within the last quarter of a cen- 
e are spared by the modesty of the author's pre- | tury, to great extent the style of the Gothic, in its 
face from com it with any previous works on various ramifications, has prevailed over every other. 
the same subject. It interferes with none; but if | Even in domestic architecture, when applied to sub- 
more nme information is required on any lar | urban structures, it has had a full share of the busi- 
subject, the reader is told that the works of Wilkinson, | ness. To adopt a commercial phrase, the “run” 
Lane, and others, will yit. The author's design | has been on the Gothic. It is, ore, no matter 


has evidently been to his handbook a truthful | of surprise that architects should be found investi- 
ee meres, ant end heme agile, and be i 


gating E for examples of what has become so 
therefore, minutely described the v and lar, to be used as pont Be to their art. A 
from Southam to Abou-Simboul. He | volume of this character is the one before us, con- 
elaborate demniptens | taining one hundred plates of edifices remarkable for a te 
| their picturesque beauty, or of particular portions of | tales are shorter, and written for qui 
: these buildings, and of others similar in character; | who will find amusement in 
boticeable features on the river. Not that such ob- | the whole forming a series of examples which the | the histories of the pet birds. 
ia ted, or otherwise than duly described, _ student and professor of medisval architecture will —: 
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THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER. 


The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more 
than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when 
Plated by the patent process of Messrs, Elki and 
Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 
usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it 
be distinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 




















Fiddle or |Thread or K or 
Old Silver|Brunswick| Lily . 
— Pattern. | Pattern. | Pattern. &e. 

£sda'/2eada\|/2an4)284 

19 Table Forks.........| 113 ©} 2 4 0| 210 0| 215 @ 
12 Table Spoons ...... 113 0| 240] 210 0| 218 @ 
12 Dessert Forks...... 140; 1123 0; 11% 0; 117 © 
12 Dessert Spoons .. 140; 112 0; 1165 0} 119 6 
Tes Spoons ......... 0% 0)120)160/170 
=} 010 ©| O13 6| O11 0] O18 © 
2 Sauce Ladies ...... @6¢60'080;';/090;096 
i Spoon ...... 066/010 0| ou 0| 013 0 
ate Soom, gilt} os 4) 046) 050/080 
Muar from ti oi si oss|0s6/ 036 
ines Tongs} O26/036/ 040/046 
1Pair Fish Carvers) 1 4 0/ 1 7 6| 110 O| 112 0 
1 Batter Knife. ..... @26|'@66|/060;860780 
1 Soup Ladle ........| 010 0} 017 ©| 017 ©} 100 
1 Sugar Sifter......... ©33'/046\'/060\/066 
Total ......00. 919 9/1310 3| 1419 6/16 4 © 

Any article to be had singly at the same pri An 


oak chest to contain the above, and a relative num 
of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 
Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur 

&e., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating 
done by the patent process. 


DISH COVERS AND HOT WATER 
~ DISHES 


i 





Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set of six; 

modern » 398. 9d. to 69s. the set; Britannia 

Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 11s. to 

£6 8s. the set of five ; Electro-plated, £9 to £21 the 

tet of four ; Block Tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells for 
vy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s. ; 
ectro-plated on Nickel, full size, £9. 


TEA URNS LONDON MAKE ONLY. 


assortment of London-made TEA-URNS 
of 


including all the recent novelties, man 
LLIAM 8. 


which are registered, is on SALE at WI 
BURTON’S, from £2 2s, to £6, 








WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 


39, OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN STREET; 4,5, and 6, PERRY'S 
PLACE; and 1, NEWMAN MEWS, LONDON, W. 





FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 


AND CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
cidlog, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW. 
ROO contain such an assortment of FEN- 


DERS, STO RANGES, CHIMNEY-P 
Spaabel te Sppeehaed aboetiinn,diter te euieep 
as cannot be > 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workman- 
bright stoves with ormolu ornaments, £3 15s. 
to £33 10s.; bronzed with 7s. to 
£5 12s. ; steel £3 3s. to £11; ditto, rich 
ormolu ornaments, £3 3s. to £18 ; chimney-pieces, from 
10s. to £100 ; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set, to £4 4s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 
¢ 


CUTLERY WARRANTED. 


The most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
So ate eee SALE at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON’S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because 

















of the largeness of the sales. 
Table ; 
Table ewer carver 
Ivory Handles. per per Fd 
Btls $i$ 
HANAES ...cccccsreserseneveeees i2 6 } 
st ines Seeleenr Sondias Cee ane Laie 61 48 
4-inch balance handles... .. ...-. 18 o|M 0|4eé6 
4-inch fine NANAICS.........0-00008 sever 2 ois 0|78 
4-inch finest ivory handles...... | 32 0/26 0) 11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules..........-.-00+++ #0 0 33 0/12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules...... | 50 @ 43 0/17 6 
Nickel electrosilverhandles,any pattern | 26 0/19 0/| 7 6 
Silver handles of any patterD...........000. | 84 La oi2 0 
Bone and Horn Handles— Knives and } 
White bone esc ASS we ee oe ee 
Ditto, balance handles.......0-.-«0eeee | 31 0/17 0} 4 6 
Black horn rimmed shoulders ........... | 17 @| 14 0} 4 @ 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles .......| 12 0| 9 0| 3 0 


larges stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in see ctnarwioe, and of the tow plated Ash carvers. 


CLOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
AND LAMPS. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON invites inspection of his 
Stock of these, —_e in two large SHOW-ROOMS. 
Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are 
objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the first manu- 
facturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM 8, BURTON 
imports them direct. 





seeeceesecoesees 


STERLING SILVER. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has added to his extensive 
stock of FURNISHING IRONMONGERY 
and HOUSE-FURNISHING REQUISITES, a seleo- 








tion of STERLING SILVER SERVICES for the 
table or for His will be found 
considerably those usually 

FIDDLE PATTERN. KING’S PATTERN, 
os sd £84 os sd £84 
12 Table spoons. 30at? 4 11 0 0/12 Table spoons. 40at? 6 15 00 
19 Demertapoons 20.71 4. T SSli3 Demetapecea sent © 8.08 
12 Dessert forks. 20,7 4 1 6 5|12 Desert forks. 23,57 6 size 
Gravy ” Gravy ll €423 
1 Soup ladle. 927 4 3 60) 1 Boap we 16 4 26 
4 Sauce ladies . 10,,710 3184) 4 Sauce ladies .11,,80 4 80 
1 Fish slice ......... 2100) 4 Salt spoons, gilt 110 
4 Salt spoons, gilt bowls 1 00) 1 Mustard spoon, do. ... 0106 
1 Mustard spoon, do. ... @ 70) 1 Fish slice... 8 O86 
12 Tea spoons.. 10at710 318 4 12 Tes spoons... i4ate @ 6120 
1 Pair sugar tongs ...... 0136) 1 Pair sugar tongs .,..... 1 60 
i beee kal a. 0136] ibeer . khe 
267 16 16 2% 116 
COTTAGE PATTERN TEA KING'S PA , RICHLY 

AND COFFEE SERVICE. 
os sd £84 os sd £284 
eccecssssees 2200100 11 6-0 Teapot... ......... 20010 6 12 16 
basin...... 14,,110 1714 0)Sugar basin...... 13,116 7 9¢ 
OWE. .cccceve 7,110 317 0\Cream nesses Ty lh 6 4 OG 
Coffee-pot ... .. 25,,10 0 12 10 0|Coffee-pot ...... 26,,10 6 18 180 
235 10 237 46 
THE BEST 


SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEADS 


in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. He 
has FIVE LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive 
Show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, 


with and Portable 
Fuldisn! Detatecde, front Lis; P 
Steed St Devel Eee ont et oe 
from £2 18s. 6d. to £20; the Patent Elongating Cot 
Bedstead, from 43s. . 


each is at once the newest, and most varie ever 

peer Nn very gered week we 
te with that have to his 

ment the this country. Portable 








WITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE 


TWENTY _ LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, AND FREE BY POST. 
IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 500 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS ILLIMITED STOCK 


Sterling Silver and Electro Hot-water Dishes, 2% Table Cutlery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Niekel Sil Britannia Stoves, —_ | Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
Metal gooda, Fendera, Tea Trays, = | ke. ke. 

Dish Covers, * Marble Chimney-pieces, Urns and Kettles ee | 
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" EXHIBITORS IN CLASSES XXXII. AND XXXVI. 


ALSO IN THE “TROPHY,” IN CONNECTION WITH CLASS XXXVI, on 
DAIS UNDER THE EASTERN DOME. : 





» * 


4, LEADENHALL STREET, AND 112, REGENT Street, 


: Ge 
oI 


May 1st, 1862, 


Messrs. MECHI & BAZIN, 


DRESSING CASE, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAG, AND DESPATCH BOX — 
MANUFACTURERS, : 


And Provucers of the Finest English Cutlery, 


Moft refpe@fully announce to Vifitors to London, that during the period of the International Exhibition their extenfive and richly-furnithed 
Show-Rooms will be open to the infpedtion of all who may honour them with a vifit, without any importunity or offenfive {olicitation to purchale 
being obferved by their Affiftants. 


Mefirs. MECHI & BAZIN feel that although the “Great Exhibition ”’ will naturally prove the one-engroffing and all-powerful attradtion 
to the immenfe numbers who will arrive from all parts of the habitable globe, they but fulfil a duty. they owe to a large and generous Public in 
‘thus fubmitting for their free infpeGion fome of the fineft produétions in their particular department of manufactures: produGtions which, while | 
embodying all the elements of high quality—embracing every point and combination of real utility, with a ftudied regard to purity of defign— 
are yet confined within the limits of a judicious and equitable economy. 


In anticipation of the requirements of this “year of years,” from which all expeé, and doubtlefs will receive, large and gratifying refilits, 
Mefis. MECHI & BAZIN have not been unmindful of the wants and neceffities of the many, and have fpecially prepared a very lage variety 
of novelties, of an ufeful and appreciable character, adapted either for perfonal ufe and convenience or as _fouvenirs to relatives and friends, who, 
being themfelves precluded fharing in “ London's glorious fight,” can yet, by thefe means, have ample opportunity afforded them of appreciating 
its refults, in the handiwork of its citizens. 
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The following comprife their leading manufactures, every article being warranted of the bef quality, and exchanged after purchafe, if not 
’ approved. 


LADIES’ DRESSING CASES, in Fancy Woods, alfo in Ruffia and | THE “NEW MECHIAN DRESSING BAG (Regiflered)” by Melis. 

Morocco Leather, with beft eleGro-plated top-fittings, from 28s. Mecu1 & Baziw, by its fimple combination, gives «power 
.. to stg each; and, with rich filver fittings, from £8 108. to of employing every inch of fpace not occupied with the fit 
)‘e@a00 each. The 10 105. filver-fitted Cafe is ftrongly recom- tings, for packing" Linen, Clothes, etc., from s£10 108, to 100 
' mended for its utility and completene&s. each, 


DRESSING CASES, in every variety, fafficientl of the moft a and ufeful in 
portable for travelling purpofes, and, on a more extended fale, Re ae taco Leather, yo Bramah = tie 
for the toilet-table, in Ruflia, Morocco, and Solid Leather, alfo Locks, and containing every reqiifite for writing, from 40s. to 
in every defcription of Fancy Woods, varying in price from 100. EMPTY BOXES, in Morocco and Ruffia Leather, 
178. 6d, to &@300 each. with or without trays for defpatches, valuable papers, ete., from 
LADIES’ TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, in Morocco and Ruffia 20s. to 615 each. 

Leather, with beft cut-glafs and eleétro-plated fittings, complete, THE “UNITED SERVICE” DESPATCH BOX AND DRESSING 

from 558. to s@15 each. Ditto, ditto, filver-fitted, 2&6 108. to CASE combined, “ Regifiered” by Mefirs. Mecur & Bast, 

arate forms, by its fimple and effeétive conftruétion, a molt wfeful, 

TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS FOR GENTLEMEN, in Ruffia complete, and portable Travelling. Cafe, containing all the requir 
and Morocco Leather, fitted with the fineft Cutlery, from 70s. to fites for the writing and drefling-tables, with ample {pace for 
£250 each. letters, papers, &c., from s&€10 to s&100. 

Raxors in Sets of Two, Four, & Seven, in cafes. Knitting Boxes, fitted. Courier and Money Bags. 

Sciffors in fets. Backgammon and Chefs Boards, Stationery Cabinets of all kinds. 

Needles of fineft quality. Wood and Ivory Cheffinen. Portemonnaies and Pocket Books. 

Sportfman's and Pocket Knives. Tourifis’ Writing Cafes. Hair Brufhes in Ivory and Wood. 

Table and Cheefe Knives. Work Boxes for Ladies. Writing Defts in Plain and Fancy Wools. 

The Magic Raxor Strop and Pafle. Envelope and Blotting Cajes. Jewel and Trinket Boxes. , 

Cafes of Plated and Silver Deffert Knives. Tea Chefls and Caddies. Gold and Silver Pencil Cafes.” 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS IN ALL VARIETIES. CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS OF 2500 POPULAR MEN AND WOMES 
OF THE DAY. CATALOGUES OF NAMES FREE. 

Il ON PARLE FRANCAIS. Pice spricht man Beutsd 


en nana ratte, | Messrs. MECHI & BAZIN, | sent <td 


TRAVELLING DRESSING BAG AND DRESSING CASE MAKERS, 
112, REGENT STREET, anp 4, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. __ 


























